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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 



Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Association. 

Madison, Wis., 1912. 
To His Excellency, Francis E. McGovern, 

Governor of the State of Wisconsin: 
Sir — ^I have the honor to submit for publication, as provided 
by law, the Tenth Annual Report of the Wisconsin Agricul- 
tural Experiment Association, showing the receipts and dis- 
bursements the past year, also outlines for experiments, and 
addresses and discussions given at the annual meeting at Madi- 
son, January 26, 27, 1912. 

Respectfully submitted, 

R. A. MooBB, 

Secretary. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS. 



CONSTITUTION 



Article I. — Name. 



This organization shall be known as the Wisconsin Agricultural Ex- 
periment Association. 



Article II.— Object. 

The object of this association shall be to promote the agricultural in- 
terests of the state:* 

1st. By carrying on experiments and investigations that shall be ben- 
eficial to all parties interested in progressive farming; 

2d. To form a more perfect union between the former and present 
students of the Wisconsin College of Agriculture so as to enable them to 
act in unison for the betterment of rural pursuits in carrying on sys- 
tematic experiments along the various lines of agriculture; 

3d. By growing and disseminating among its constituency new vari- 
eties of farm seeds and plants; 

4th. By sending literature bearing upon agricultural investigations 
to its membership, and 

5th. By holding an annual meeting in order to report and discuss 
topics and experiments beneficial to the members of the association. 



Article III. — Membership. 

Section I. All former, present and future students and instructors of 
the Wisconsin College of Agriculture shall be entitled to become mem- 
bers of this association. 

Sec. II. Honorary membership may be conferred upon any one in- 
terested in progressive agriculture by a majority vote at any annual or 
special meeting of the association. 
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Article IV.— Dues. 1 • ' 

. A f ee of fifty cents shall be collected from each member annually. 

Article V. — Officers. 

The officers of this association shall consist of a president, vice presi- 
dent, secretary, and treasurer, whose terms of office shall be one year 
or until their successors are elected. 

Article VI.— Duties of Officers. 

Section 1. It shall be the duty of the president to preside at all 
meetings of the society and enforce the observance of such rul«s and 
regulations as will be for the best interest of the organization; to ap- 
point all regular committees as he may deem expedient for the welfare 
of the association. 

Sec. II. In the absence of the president, the vice president shall pre- 
side and perform all duties of the president. 

Sec. III. It shall be the duty of the secretary to keep all records of 
the association; to report the results of all cooperative experiments 
carried on by its membership and the experiment station, plan the ex- 
perimental work for the members of the association, and labor for the 
welfare of the society in general. 

Sec. IV. The treasurer shah collect fees, keep secure all funds of the 
association and pay out money on the written order of the secretary, 
signed by the president. He shall furnish bonds In the sum of two 
thousand dollars with two sureties, for the faithful performance of his 
duties. 

Article VII. — Amendments. 

This constitution may be amended at any annual meeting by a two- 
thirds vote of the members of the association present. 

Amendment No. 1.— Adopted Feb. 9, 1906. 

Any person residing within the state having completed a course in 
agriculture in any college equivalent to that given by the Wisconsin 
University may become a member of this association under the same 
regulation as students from the Wisconsin College of Agriculture. 

Amiendment No. 2. — Adopted Feb. 11, 1909. 

Any County Agricultural School within the state may be admitted to 
membership of the Experiment Association upon request by the prin- 
cipal of such school and the payment of an annual fee of $1.00. 
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BY-LAWS. 

Article I. The officers of this association shall be elected by ballot 
at the annual meeting. 

Art. II. The president and secretary shall be ex officio members of 
the executive committee. 

Art. III. This association shall be governed by Roberts' Rules of 
Order. 

Art. IV. All members joining at the organization of this association 
shall be known as charter members. 

Art. V. The time and place of the annual meeting shall be deter- 
mined by the executive and program committees. 

Constitution adopted and organization effected Feb. 22, 1901. 
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TENTH ANNUAL REPORT 



OF THE 



Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Association 



PRESIDENT'S ANNUAL ADDRESS. 

C. p. NORGORD, MADISON. 

The past fifteen years has witnessed the discovery of a num- 
ber of botanical principles which have been of great benefit 
in the improvement of agricultural plants. 

In Mendel's law this was brought to light. By means of 
this law, we are able to unite valuable characters possessed 
by different plants by hybridization and to segregate and 
separate these characters in the offspring and thus make 
stable the progeny of such crosses within reasonable periods 
of time. 

DeVries, a Dutch botanist, discovered that new characters 
arise from common plants suddenly and remain permanent 
in the form in which they thus suddenly appeared. 

Probably the most useful and important of these principles 
is the discovery made by Dr. Hjalmer Nielsson, of Svalof, 
Sweden; and Prof. "Wm. Hays, of Minnesota. This discovery 
is the fact that every individual plant growing in any field 
from any variety of plants is an individual entirely separate 
and different from its neighbors in its characteristics, quali- 
ties, and yielding power. A further important part of this 
discovery is the fact that each plant transmits to its progeny 
perfectly and regularly every characteristic that it possesses. 

Every common variety is therefore a mixture. It consists 
of innumerable distinct and different strains each of which 
differs from the others in many particulars. If a short 
strawed, stiff strawed, large headed strain of oats is desired 
a plant fulfilling these requirements can be found in the fields 
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sown with some of our common varieties. If a heavy yielding, 
Idgh protein strain of barley is desired, it can be found on the 
fields sown with some common variety of barley. Since these 
individual plants breed true to themselves, to breed a new var- 
iety possessing any desired characteristic it is only necessary 
to search for a plant having the desired characteristic and to 
propagate a new pure strain in its progeny. 

This principle underlies nearly all of the important methods 
of improving crops by selection and breeding at this and other 
Stations throughout the world. 

The work of improving the field crops has therefore con- 
sisted of searching for high yielding and desirable plants and 
of propagating from each of these plants new, pure and highly 
yielding strains. This is the principle also upon which the 
"Wisconsin system of breeding is based. 

By this method the Department of Agronomy of the Wis- 
consin Experiment Station has discovered and bred sixteen 
high yielding strains of barley, five strains of oats, four strains 
of rye and sixteen strains of wheat. 

What will be the effect on the state of introducing these 
high yielding strains of grain throughout the state? Reports 
from members of this Association and results of tests on the 
Agronomy fields indicate that the pedigree barleys, pedigree 
oats and pedigree ryes will out yield comm'on varieties by a 
margin of approximately seven bushels per acre. We are an- 
nually producing 816,000 acres of barley in Wisconsin. When 
we shall have replaced present varieties with pedigree varie- 
ties in the state we will have increased the yield of barley by 
5,700,000 bushels, a value of $2,850,000 annually. 

No. 7 corn has out yielded common varieties throughout the 
state by ten bushels per acre. . The Golden Glow com has 
yielded eight bushels more per acre than any other variety. 
We are annually growing approximately 2,000,000 acres of 
com in Wisconsin. When we shall completely have replaced 
scrub varieties of corn in Wisconsin with these pure high yield- 
ing strains we shall increase the annual yield of corn in Wis- 
consin by 20,000,000 bushels or a value of $10,000,000 in- i 
crease annually in the Wisconsin corn crop due to the breed- 
ing and dissemination work of the Wisconsin Experiment Sta- 
tion, , ' ,' r ^' ' 
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• While the breeding of these new varieties is the fundamen- 
tal work nevertheless there is a long step from the breeding 
of a variety to its location on the soil and in the climate to 
which it is adapted. 

It is a long and difficult step from the production of a var- 
iety to its acceptance by the majority of the farmers of a state 
and to its permanent establishment as one of the standard var- 
ieties of the state. Many seed breeding stations have failed 
to appreciate the importance of this part of the work and have 
thus failed to secure the confidence of the people in their 
work, and to obtain the large place in the practical world for 
the good varieties which by diligent, painstaking effort they 
have produced. 

The stations which have signally succeeded in placing their 
new varieties in the hands of the farmers are those that have 
established distributing associations similar to ours. In 
Sweden the Svalof Seedbreeding Institute has wonderfully 
improved the conditions of cereals by its productions and in- 
troductions through the Swedish Seed Breeders' Association. 
Grains have been found adapted to the various climates of 
that northerly country and to the variations, elevations and 
soils there found. In Canada the Guelph and Ottawa Stations 
have accomplished a great work. They have distributed their 
seeds through the central experimental farms and the Domin- 
ion Experimental Union. Through this work the varieties of 
farm crops have been completely changed. Even we in the 
United States have seen the effect of this work in the Baxter 
Barley and Preston "Wheat. 

Our Neighboring Stations, The Minnesota Experiment Sta- 
tion has accomplished a great work in originating the Hays 
Systems of Breeding. This system has furnished the fundamen- 
tals of nearly every system of breeding used in the United 
States. The varieties bred at the Minnesota Station have out 
yielded and replaced common varieties in Minnesota. Yet the 
work of this station would not have been effective had it not 
been for the support and means of distribution found in the 
Minnesota Crop Breeders' Association. 

The Wisconsin Station in breeding work accomplished need 
take no backward place. Its varieties are more widely known 
and more uniformly liked than those of any other Station. 
If we are to judge by the places taken at our fairs we have 
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reason to feel proud of our record. Yet the recognition this 
work has received and the rapid distribution which has been 
accomplished could not have been possible without the loyal 
support of this association. 

We are therefore one of the five great seed distributing or- 
ganizations of the world, connected with the five great seed 
breeding stations of the world. When we understand correctly 
our position in the world of plant improvement we quickly 
realize, that we need to consider more carefully our opportun- 
ities and duties for the future and lay plans for a greater work 
in the future than we have done in the past. We no longer need 
work with varieties of poor breeding and minor importance. 
We are now fairly launched in the work with the new pedigree 
varieties. The breeding work of this Station is continually 
going on; each year will see the distribution of new varieties. 
The future will no doubt see varieties bred which will be more 
desirable and have higher yields than any thus far put out. 

We have in our great State a variety of altitudes, latitudes, 
soils and conditions of moisture. The work of other Stations 
shows that certain strains are adapted to certain particular 
climatic conditions. We must expect the same in our work; 
we must expect that certain strains will be adapted to clay 
soils and others to sandy soil; that others will be adapted to 
high altitudes and others to lowlands; that certain strains 
will be adapted to northern latitudes and others to southern 
latitudes. This condition places a great responsibility and a 
great work upon this Association and in the hands of each 
individual member for it must of necessity be through the As- 
sociation that we shall discover the facts and properly locate 
these strains. We therefore must have accurate work and ab- 
solutely true reports in regard to yields, soils and location. 
Let no fancied desire for a favorable report by the officers 
of this association lead you to report otherwise than the exact 
facts. An unfavorable report shows to us what conditions are 
unfavorable to a certain strain and is therefore just as valua- 
ble as a favorable report. Let us not forget that we have a 
great work to do. 

We need the public sentiment, moral support and the truth- 
ful, effective advertising for our seeds that this Association 
of 1,500 young, trained and active farmers can give. 
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We need the entire strength of this organization to help in 
the sale of our seed grains. 

The time has come when in addition to studying methods 
of increasing our crops we should also work hand in hand for 
the solution of the mighty problems confronting us in the 
successful marketing of our products. We must properly and 
judiciously advertise our products. A new and effective 
means of bringing our products to the buyers and at the same 
time disseminating useful information lies in the seed car. 
We have just closed a very effective campaign with this at 
various points in the State. This work has been made pos- 
sible by the increased appropriation which the last legislature 
made for us, in the magnificent aid from the railroads, the 
Wisconsin Advancement Association and the Experiment Sta- 
tion. 

Our seed lists are this year more complete than ever before. 
In spite of an adverse fall for seed corn we see quantities of 
seed corn for sale in three hundred to eight hundred bushel 
lots. These lists have been published and sent broadcast 
throughout the land and through these great demands great 
markets and good prices are being found. The splendid ex- 
hibitions of our grains have attracted world-wide attention. 
Our grain this year went to Russia, South Africa and many 
other foreign countries as well as to all parts of our own coun- 
try. Let us have larger amounts for sale in the future and 
more of the same good work. 

We have met here to-day, the one great organization in Wis- 
consin whose sole purpose is the promotion and improvement 
of gei\eral agricultural crops. We have met as one of the few 
great organizations of this kind in the world. The annual 
value of the agricultural crops in the state amounts to nearly 
$150,000,000. The live stock industry is likewise important 
and has done a great good for the state in building up our 
soils and promoting the j^rosperity of our people, yet after all 
the crops are the feeders of the world. They are fundamen- 
tal. We have therefore a great work to perform. On the 
morning of the great battle of the South Sea Admiral Togo 
signalled this motto to the ships of his fleet — ''The fate of 
our nation depends on » this day's action." The battle was 
won and Japan became a great world power. When Lord 
Nelson went out to meet the dreaded Spanish Armada he slg- 
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nailed to his men **This day England expects every man to 
do his duty." So let the annual meeting be the signal to our 
members of a new awakening to the proper realization of the 
function of our association and the importance and world- 
wide relation of its work and with this high ideal before him 
let each member go back to his work to properly plan and exe- 
cute, that a full measure of prosperity, and usefulness may 
be ours. 



REPORT OF THE SECRETARY, 1912. 

R. A. MOORE. 

Fellow Members of the Experiment Association: 

For eleven successive years it has been my privilege to pre- 
sent this annual message and never during this period has 
there been a single doubt in my mind as to the great achieve- 
ments that would* be accomplished by this body of trained 
men in displacing the scrub grains of Wisconsin and in their 
stead place the pedigree strains within easy reach of every 
farmer of the state. For eleven years this work has been in 
progress and many of you are becoming veterans in the fray 
for seed grain improvement. Many of you who started in in 
a feeble way, merely establishing a seed grain center here and 
there, are now putting on the market thousands of bushels of 
pedigree seeds to bring better returns to every farmer who 
grows them. 

We are living in a changeable and reckless age. The rapid 
increase in cost of living has set men to thinking seriously as 
to the best possible method to pursue to alleviate the suf- 
fering occasioned by the constant increase in price of all nec- 
essaries of life. The high water mark has not as yet been 
reached. People in the past decade have been on the search 
for ease and luxuries, hence have left the farms for a more 
congenial and pleasure seeking life in the cities. 

A hundred years ago approximately 90% of our population 
were upon the farms assisting in production — at the present 
time I think less than 40% are upon the farms assisting in 
producing for the other 60% of the population. It doesn't 
seem with the decrease in population from our productive ele- 
ment that prices on the necessaries of life are to wane in the 
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least but keep on soaring. I am firmly convinced, as I never 
was before that happy is the man who owns a farm and pro- 
duces largely the necessaries of life for his family. 

I think through our efforts the past 10 years that we have 
built up an industry in the pure-bred seed work that will be 
an inducement for many of our young men to stay on the farm 
who would otherwise leave for inducements held out by the 
cities. In other words, I think the association has been in- 
strumental in paving the way for opportunities for the young 
men on the farm. 

CALL FOR PURE BRED SEED GRAINS. 

The great call for seeds the past year and the prospects for 
selling great quantities this year are very encouraging. The 
European Countries after testing the Wisconsin pure bred 
seeds are now sending in substantial orders. The little Ger- 
man province in South Africa after testing the most promising 
varieties of corn in the United States, found that the Wis. 
No. 1, 7 and 12 met her requirements and last July a shipment 
of seed was made to that far away country to be planted 
November 1st. Many of the members of the association are 
selling annually from one to ten thousand dollars worth of 
pure bred seed grains, thus the good work goes on and the 
Wisconsin pedigree seeds are being shipped to all parts of 
the world. ' i J 

THE EXPERIMENT ASSOCIATION WIDELY KNOWN. 

I am pleased to report that the work of the Association is 
v/idely known and appreciated. People especially interested 
in the work, from foreign countries as well as from the states 
have visited the Secretary during the past year and secured 
full information as to the working and management of the 
Association. It has been the privilege of your Secretary the 
past year to help organize a similar association for upper Mich- 
igan, Lower Michigan soon followed suit and organized, also 
Massachusetts and several other states have put in organiza- 
tions closely allied to ours and with the same noble purpose in 
view. I feel that it would be a great advantage to every state 
in America to have an Experiment Association with the aims 
and purposes of ours. Some of our members may feel that 
as soon as other states are organized that the call for p.ed- 
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igreed seeds will cease. Not so — every time a state organizes 
an additional call for seeds will come streaming in for our as- 
sociation seeds. 

BREEDING WORK AT THE STATION.^ 

The breeding work at the station is being pushed vigor- 
ously and seeds of different varieties of plants are reaching 
the point for dissemination. This year the Wisconsin pedigree 
oats upon which the station has put 14 years work will be dis- 
seminated throughout the state and in 1913 grown in large 
quantities. By a continuous process of improvement on farm 
seeds the rapid method of dissemination and the great quan- 
tities that can be grown by the association will always make 
Wisconsin the leading state in America for pedigree seed 
grains. Our watchword should always be "Quality of seeds 
and fair dealing ''. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

The membership has gradually increased, and January 1, 
1912 reached the 1348 mark, an increase of 32 over that of 
1911. There are more members of the Association than the 
number given as we have only counted those whose dues have 
been fully paid within the yeai*. We have no dead timber in 
our association, all are live and enthusiastic workers in the 
cause for better seed grains. 

ORGANIZATION OF COUNTY ORDERS OF THE EXPERIMENT ASSOCIATION. 

The number of counties under organization has increased 
from 7 to 27 since our last meeting and we look for a very sub- 
stantial increase from this on. The cities have become inter- 
ested in the work of the County Orders and are offering as- 
sistance and encouragement. The St. Croix County Board ap- 
propriated $100 to aid the County Order in placing a com- 
mendable exhibit at the State Fair in 1912. Other counties 
will do likewise as soon as they find out about the nature of 
the good work undertaken for the general good of the county 
in which the Order is located. The County Orders are prime 
movers at all agricultural meetings and have been instrumen- 
tal in (doing great work for the uplift of the County Fairs. 
The work of the County Orders in systematizing the growing 
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VALLEY VIEW FARM. 

Home of Tracy Randall. 

This beautiful farm is pleasantly located on the north bank of the Baraboo 
river 3^ miles west of the city of Baraboo and is owned and operated by 
C. W. Randall assisted by his son Tracy. Shropshire sheep, Guernsey cattle, 
Shetland ponies and White Wyandotte poultry are specialties on the farm. 
The son Tracy is making a specialty of pure bred seed grains and has done 
excellent service in banishing scrub grains from the entire neighborhood. For 
two years he has won first honors in the corn contest and has received scholar- 
ships in the Young Peoples' Grain Course given at Madison. He is also a 
member of the Wisconsin Experiment Association and has taken many prizes 
in the annual grain shows. The Association regards Him as the leader among 
the younger pure bred grain growers of the state. 





PLOWING ON THE OSCHNER FARM. 

Home of A. C. Oschner, Sauk county 

This, beautiful farm is considered one of the most fertile farms in Sauk 
county and has been kept so by rotation of crops. Mr. Oschner Is a former 
student of the College of Agriculture and has always been an active member 
of the Experiment Association. He is known far and near as one of the fore- 
most growers of Golden Glow seed corn and has been instrumental in dis- 
seminating this high yielding corn well over Sauk county. 
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and dissemination of pedigree seeds has been of lasting bene- 
fits to the respective counties in which they are located. 

The County Orders exhibited at the State Fair and put up 
the greatest display of select grains and forage plants wit- 




THE COLLADAY FARM. 

A field of Silver King Corn. Wis. No. 7 

This beautiful farm is pleasantly located on the west shore of Lake Kegonsa, 
Dane county and is owned and operated hy our veteran pure bred seed 
grain grower Mr. William Colladay. Mr. Colladay takes great pride In the 
select seed grain work. He is regarded as one of the most conscientious and 
painstaking seed grain growers of the Experiment Association. 

nessed in the history of State Fair exhibitions. The great 
work should continue and we trust the Experiment Associa- 
tion will make the Wisconsin State Fair known throughout 
the world for its exhibits of pure bred seed grains. In order 
to make the State Fair exhibits of farm products commensur- 
ate with the great industry it represents our association has 
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asked the Governor to appoint a representative of our asso- 
ciation on the State Board of Agriculture. 

nationaij exhibitions. 

The National Corn Expositions and the International Bar- 
ley exposition have been held since we last met, the former in 
Columbus, Ohio and the latter in Chicago. The Experiment 
Association and the College of Agriculture made joint educa- 
tional displays at these expositions which won the admiration 
of competitive states. The Wisconsin Pedigree barley won 
first place in both National and International contests, placing 
our barley well in the lead of all rivals. The individual exhi- 
bitors made fine records for the state at these expositions and 
won for us highest honors. 

THE LAND SHOW. 

The Experiment Association took an active part in the co- 
operation with the Emigration bureau in putting up a great 
display of grains and forage plants at the International land 
show. It was conceded by all to have been the best display 
of seed grains ever witnessed and was instrumental in adver- 
tising "Wisconsin seeds far and near. 

AN EXHIBIT ON WHEELS. 

In cooperation with the National Crop Improvement As- 
sociation and the College of Agriculture a tour was made 
through ten counties with an educational exhibit of pedigree 
seeds. Meetings were held at the following places along the 
route : 

Platteville, Darlington, Brodhead, Janesville, Elkhorn, Wau- 
kesha, Fond du Lac, Beaver Dam, Watertown, Richland Cen- 
ter and Madison. In those counties where no County Order 
existed one was formed and everything possible done to start 
them right by giving the experience of County Orders in the 
past and encouragement for the future. 

CORN. 
Silver King (Wis. No. 7) 

Number members reporting 127 

Average per cent germination of seed 96% 

Number reporting corn as well matured 134 

Number reporting corn failure to mature. 17 

Average yield per acre No. 7 62 . 6 

Average yield per acre other varieties 54 . 8 

Difference In yield in favor of No, 7 , 7i 8 
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GOLDEN GLOW (Wis. No. 12) 

Number members reporting 122 

Average per cent germination of seed 95.6% 

Number reporting corn as well matured. ., 105 

Numoer reporting corn failure to mature IT 

Average yield per acre No. 12 60. 12 

Average yield per acre other varieties 56. 8 

Difference in yield in favor of No. 12 3.3 

PEDIGREE BARLEY. 

Number members reporting 231 

Number reporting that barley remained erect 174 

Number reporting that barley lodged 57 

Number reporting that barley developed smut 70 

Number reporting that barley was not smutted 152 

Average yield of Pedigree Barley 30 . 71 

Average yield of other varieties 27 . 35 

Difference in favor of Pedigree barley 3 . 36 

PEDIGREE FALL RYE. 

Number of members reporting 46 

Average yield per acre Pedigree rye '. 24.5 

Average yield per acre other varieties • 10.06 

Difference in favor of Pedigree rye 4 . 54 



' ADDRESS. 

HON. DUNCAN MCGREGOR, MADISON, WIS. 

Mr. President and Members of the "Wisconsin Experiment 
Association, Ladies and Gentlemen : In the absence of Governor 
McGovem I appear before you to discharge a duty that cannot 
be pleasing to you. He who brings unwelcome tidings can 
hardly expect a warm welcome. I am exceedingly sorry to be 
obliged to present his regrets. Misery is said to love company, 
and it may comfort you to know that T keenly share in your 
disappointment. I fully realize too as you do that a heavy 
responsibility rests upon any one who would appear as a sub- 
stitute for our eloquent and popular executive. I bring you 
greetings from the Governor together with the assurance that 
he sympathizes with you in your great work. 

I think it was Dean Swift who made the remark, no less 
wise than witty, that the most dangerous animal abroad is the 
man who undertakes to talk and has nothing to say. The man 
who undertakes to talk with nothing to say that is suitable 
to the occasion is equally dangerous, for in each case there 
is a misfit, a discord, that endangers both patience and temper. 
It would add much to my comfort, as I know it would to yours 
could I feel that I had anything to add to the rich store of val- 
uable knowledge you have acquired through the. process of e^- 
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perimentation in which you are engaged. For fifty years past 
whatever farming I have engaged in has been at long range 
and by proxy at that. True, the garden and the lawn, with 
their shrubs and vines and flowers and fruits and vegetables, 
have never ceased to call me, and I have never dreamed of dis- 
obeying that call. The farm is or ought to be a garden on a 
large scale, but it may not be safe to assume that the garden 
is a farm on a small scale. Regularly in my experience as the 
spring approaches catalogues are perused, orders of seeds and 
plants and trees are made, planting is done, fitful cultivation 
follows, and then the harvest. But let us pass that lightly, for 
usually the harvest is light, — at least not up to expectations. 
But though crop returns may be small, there are large returns 
in enjoyment, and in rich blood and fairly good brawn. You 
observe that I say nothing of better brain, and for the reason 
that we know personally very little about that organ. That we 
have a brain is largely a matter of faith. We infer that we 
have one because other people are so equipped. We are even 
without the means by which Carlyle first learned that he had a 
stomach. It is more than likely, however, that whatever passes 
for brain will be of more value to the owner and to others 
when blood is rich and muscle strong. These, — health and 
strength, — are the chief rewards of the amateur gardner, and 
that is enough. 

But fifty years ago I, too, was a farmer. At least we called 
it farming in that day. We plowed and harrowed the ground, 
much of the power being furnished by the patient ox; the 
stimulus by the gad in the hands of the impatient driver; we 
sowed the seed broadcast by hand, — the man who could use 
both hands had the advantage; we cultivated the corn by hand 
hoe and single shovel cultivator often with a boy for outrider ; 
we cradled the grain while it sometimes happened that a rosy- 
cheeked young woman followed to bind into bundles. Every- 
body had to help to save the scanty crop. The young women 
could not help being rosy : tha summer sun took care of that. 
It will do the same thing to others if given the opportunity. 
We stacked the grain carefully and fenced the stack yard from 
the depredations of stock until the threshing machine with its 
horse power could come our way and a threshing bee could 
be organized. To attempt to protect the grain from the rav- 
ages of rats and mice was useless. They got more than their 
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just due. We took the grain, what we saved of it, to the near- 
by grist mill as it was needed. That same grist mill is now a 
ruin if not a memory. The miller took his toll, and bran and 
shorts were returned with the flour. You need not be re- 
minded that all this has been changed. Until you reach the 
very frontier or the lumber camp not a yoke of oxen can be 
seen, and even there they are very few. The wooden yoke and 
bows, and the strong but clumsy chain are treated as antiques. 
The grain cradle is a relic of a by-gone age ; the steam or gaso- 
line engine has superseded the horse power; the grain goes to 
the elevator and the flour is of the patent variety bought at 
the neighboring store and bears the brand of a corporation or 
great milling company. Expensive and complicated machin- 
ery has taken the place of the simpler implements of an earlier 
day. More and better work is now done in a given time and it 
is done much more easily than in times past. These changes 
have come as an evolution, that tendency to betterment that 
finds its chief stimulus in example, and in this case has been 
materially aided by the protection afforded by laws relating 
to patent rights. No man or set of men, no organization, no 
predetermined purpose can take credit for the advance to 
which I have referred. It has come as a part of the general 
improvement in industrial and economic life. 

About 275 years ago the blind Milton in his tractate on edu- 
cation, in writing of sound knowledge, that is I presume 
knowledge that is fertile, that will not only endure, but like 
good seed increase, based it upon the trinity of activities, ex- 
periment, experience and observation. Milton was but' repeat- 
ing in different form what had been said by Lord Bacon but 
a few years before. Since that day of giant intellects, under 
the marvelous impetus they imparted, nature in countless 
ways has yielded to these three activities an unlimited wealth 
of material for man's delight as well as for his advancement. 
You, my friends, have come under the spell of the wonderful 
revelations that farm experiments accompanied by intelligent 
observation have yielded. Sciences have multiplied wonder- 
fully with the experiments of later years. Instead of the orig- 
inal and broad generalization into physics and metaphysics, 
we have to-day a bewildering number of divisions and subdi- 
visions, each rich enough and more than rich enough to engage 
attention for a life time. Physics has relinquished much of-ita 
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original content; it no longer claims undisputed authority 
over the material worlds but leaves to other sciences, each a 
specialty, to consider the varied workings of nature. Division 
of the science of nature has kept pace with division of labor 
among industries and serves a like purpose. This work of 
building up a classification of knowledge that comes through 
experiment, by its very nature, must be slow. Three hundred 
years have been none too long for the achievement. The ap- 
plication of the sciences will without doubt be marvelously 
rapid. By subdividing the physics of the long ago it has be- 
come possible, even easy, to select from the vast array of sub- 
ordinate or minor sciences such individual sciences as may 
serve the purpose in hand. The farmer, for instance, looks 
around for those particular sciences that give him better con- 
trol of that complicated organism, the farm, and many of the 
sciences lend themselves to his purpose. There was a time 
when a farm meant little more than so much land, to be proved 
fertile or barren by a long term of cultivation, trying one crop 
and then another. To-day, before you plow a furrow, or trust 
the seed to your soil you can get a chemical analysis by ex- 
perts that will show with the certainty of science for what 
crop your field is best fitted. What an advantage i^ here 
gained over the old method of trial and error! It took one 
year for each trial. You can .now save years by the aid of 
chemical science that reports its conclusions in a few days at 
most. Further, at the same time you can learn what you must 
add to the soil to fit it for some particular crop. I understand 
that the science of analysis and preparation of soil has reached 
such a point that inoculation is resorted to for insuring the 
presence of bacteria suited to the desired growth. So a piece 
of land uncongenial to alfalfa is made hospitable by inocula- 
tion with sweet clover soil. The culture of clovers generally 
can be promoted by like treatment. Within comparatively re- 
cent years a compact has been consumated between clover and 
potatoes for the purpose of transforming the sandy loam of 
several counties in the center of the state into fields noticeable 
for their fertility. Some of us can remember when this same 
region was conspicuous for abandoned farms and was sup- 
posed to be adapted only to the culture of buckwheat and the 
white bean. 
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Prominent among the achievements of your Association and 
of immense value is the breeding of pure bred, a high type of 
seed. The farmer who is unfamiliar with the character of dif- 
ferent seeds is likely to take simply what is offered without re- 
gard to its real value. At any of your stations he is gladly 
furnished with information enabling him to select seed, and X 
am informed that he is supplied, not unfrequently, with the 
very seed he needs. -This high grade seed produces a more 
certai^ and more abundant crop and thus adds to the wealth 
of the community. 

The art of irrigation is probably as old as farming. It was 
early learned that moisture was indispensable to most forms 
of vegetable growth. Ancient ^gypt, the granary of the an- 
cient world, long maintained its agricultural supremacy 
through the abundance of moisture furnished by the periodical 
rains or distributed as needed from her capacious reservoirs. 
Where distribution of water is not possible, seasons of drought 
bring disaster to both crops and herds. In some regions the 
rainfall is so limited that science has been enlisted to save loss 
by evaporation. As the result of experiments a new species of 
farming, called dry farming has arisen. Could we keep a blan- 
ket of cloud over a field deficient in moisture, what little water 
was in the ground would be protected from evaporation and 
thus be saved for use of the plants. Even the up-to-date 
farmer does not expect that he can command a cloud to save 
his crpp, but he has learned to fashion a substitute. So he 
works the surface into a blanket of fine dust, which at once 
conserves the moisture and permits the air to reach the roots. 

But I feel that so far as this audience is concerned I am sim- 
ply bringing coal to Newcastle. You know these things much 
better than I do, for you have had an active part in making 
them what they are. The possibilities of further and greater 
achievements in these and many other lines are boundless. 
Your ambition and fitness for service in this great work is 
proved by the success already attained. Greater successes 
yet await you. 

With most hearty thanks for your courteous attention, I 
wish you the reward that comes with successful effort directed 
in the interest of the greatest producing class in existence. 
**He who makes two blades of grass grow where there had 
been but one is a public benefactor." 
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ROTATION OF CROPS. 

PROF. J. F. WOJTA, MENOMINEE, MICH. 

It appears that the desire among progressive fanners for the 
practice of a careful and a systematic rotation in farm crops 
was never more evident than it is to-day. Good farmers real- 
ize that fields must be kept clean of weeds and insects, and the 
soils when farmed properly must attain the ability to produce 
a better crop from year to year, and they also realize that in- 
creased yields of crops due to proper rotations, should be com- 
mensurate with the effort expended in the work, and that 
proper rotation means the practice of cultivating ah orderly 
succession of different crops on the same land. 

If for example, we study the plant life growing in a given 
country or particular section of that country, we find that 
the nature of climate and soil, w^ill largely determine what 
kind of plants are best fitted to grow there. Nature in her 
natural way, tends to rotate crops on the same piece of land 
in due course of time. When large trees of pine and hem- 
lock in virgin forests are removed and made into logs, fire- 
W'Ood and ties, or are destroyed by fire, the land does not re- 
raain long barren but will soon be covered by a thick second 
undergrowth of alder, poplar or balsam; the medium red 
clover in old meadows is frequently replaced by June grass; 
tame grasses in old pastures are giving away to wild grasses 
and weeds occasionally. 

Early experiments made at Rothamsted by Lawes and Gil- 
bert of England, have proven conclusively when wheat was 
grown consecutively for 62 years, the crop at the end of 
that time only yielded one-fourth as muclj per acre as where it 
was one of the members of a four year rotation on similar 
fields for the same time. In Minnesota, it was found where 
wheat was seeded for 12 consecutive years on the same field, 
it yielded seven bushels less and corn when planted on an- 
other field foi 12 consecutive years yielded twenty bushels 
less to the acre than when crop rotation was practiced for 
the same tim.e. Eighty per cent of total vegetable matter was 
lost in soil by twelve years consecutive cropping and only 
ten per cent was lost where a proper rotation was practiced 
during that time. 
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It is true, however, there are records where the same crops 
have been raised on the same fields for 14 or 15 years in 
succession and yet the last crop yielded almost as much as 
some of the earlier crops raised on that field. Abundant sup- 
ply of moisture in worn out soils will bring about good re- 
sults. 

I desire to say to you members of the Wisconsin Agricul- 
tural Experiment Association and as growers of pure bred 
seeds, that you are particularly fortunate in being located in 
Wisconsin. Her geographical position, her soil and the tem- 
per of her people is by nature especially adapted to the growth 
of a large variety of crops. Not only will Wisconsin soils 
grow small grains, corn, grasses, clovers, root and fruit crops 
in large quantities, but your soils are of the kind that will 
produce improved quality of grain as well. It is during the 
long days of spring and summer with their abundant sun- 
light that the starch and sugar in the kernel, in the apple and 
in the root, are formed. For this reason the seeds are hardy, 
healthy and vigorous. The fact that the seeds grown in 
northern latitudes, will grow well farther south, but that 
southern seeds will not do as well in the north, should make 
Wisconsin farmers famous for the production of farm seeds, 
root, fruit crops and live stock. 

Natural soils w;hich have never been used for raising farm 
crops, usually contain humus, — a rich dark decayed organic 
matter and to a certain degree, it contains all the necessary 
elements to produce a paying crop. Of these nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid, potash and lime, are among the first to be de- 
pleted in the -soil by crops. No matter how abundant the 
other elements in the soil are, if there is a deficincy of any one 
of those mentioned', that soil is considered poor. It is therefore 
the business of every farmer to know his fields and his soil as he 
would know a book, so that he may rotate his crops properly 
and maintain fertility and at the same time make the greatest 
profit from his crops. 

It has been estimated that the tillable surface of an acre of 
soil generally contains about 6000 pounds of potash, 5000 
pounds of phosphoric acid and about 3000 pounds of nitrogen. 
When a farmer sells crops which have been grown on the 
field, he is practically selling a portion of the necessary ele- 
ments for plant life, as are found in the soil. In a ton of 
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wheat, a farmer sells 38 pounds of nitrogen, 19 pounds of phos- 
phoric acid, and 13 pounds of potash. The fertility taken 
from the soil if replaced under normal prices would amount to 
$7.91. By selling a ton of clover hay, he sells 40 pounds of 
nitrogen, 38 pounds of potash, 11 pounds phosphoric acid and 
40 pounds of lime and this represents a loss to his field of 
$5.10. Selling a ton of butter, his soil loses about 12 pounds 
of nitrogen, 4i/^ pounds of phosphoric acid, and 3i/^ pounds 
of potash. From this, it will be seen that by selling farm 
crops, the farmer will rob his soil of more fertility than by 
selling dairy products. * Dairying should therefore occupy an 
important place in the system of rotation. 

There are several things that may dictate the rotation of 
a crop on a given field. It must be considered, whether it 
shall be a money crop, a cleaning crop, a leguminous crop, a hay 
or grass crop. In what condition one crop will leave the soil 
for the succeeding crop and how one crop may be seeded with 
another crop. How to rotate so as to distribute labor through- 
out the growing season. How to maintain the supply of 
humus, and how to make good use of subsoil. For example, 
corn is a deep soil and coarse feeder, while small grains are 
shallower and close feeders. Roots and leafy crops are largely 
nitrogen feeders. I^eguminous crops have ability to take free 
nitrogen from the air by their roots and enrich the soil. Some 
crops will do better on well drained soils and others will do 
better in low and moist soils. Peas, corn and potatoes possess 
greater ability to decompose or subjugate coarse and soddy 
soils than do wheat, barley or sugar beets. 

Some good crop rotations for Wisconsin are here suggested: 

1st year — Peas, corn, potatoes, peas, buckwheat. 

2nd year — ^Wheat, sugar-beets, rye plowed under, oats, 
vetch (p) corn. 

3rd year — Corn, barley, corn, clover, beans. 

4th year — Clover or oats, clover, barley, pasture, rye. 

The best farmer is he who understands best how to organ- 
ize the facts of his farming and business into harmonious sys- 
tem or plan. The question whether one should raise one or 
two crops, rather than others, depends on many circumstances. 
Sometimes it becomes a problem as to the quickest way of 
obtaining some ready money. For this reason the tenant 
farmer is so destructive in his treatment of the farm while 
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the o^ner looks forward to prepare his land in best possible 
condition for future years. The farmer that he may succeed 
best must understand the physical condition of his soil, its 
fertility, its drainage and above all the kind of crop he aims 
to raise. 

The advantages gained by rotation are numerous: chief 
among these may be mentioned, rotation is an effective war 
on weeds and weeds generally deprive the soil of much of its 
fertility. It kills many injurious insects and prepares the 
field for succeeding crops. It promotes tendencies for the 
preparation of available plant food for other plants and econ- 
omizes labor. As members of rotation, corn, grain and root 
crops, cattle and clover cannot be surpassed as conservers and 
producers. Nature provided plants to feed animals, animals 
to produce fertility, the fertility to feed other plants. A ro- 
tation of this kind will preserve the elements of productive 
power, while climatic conditions are constantly at work 
changing their character and their ability to produce avail- 
able plant food. 



PROFITABLE SEED GRAIN ADVERTISING. 

J. V. BEATY, AGRICULTURAL EDITOR, MADISON, WIS. 

Advertising seed grain is profitable when done rightly. On 
the other hand if a person makes a few mistakes, he may spend 
more money for advertising than he takes in for seeds. A 
certain member of the Experiment Association advertised 
Wisconsin No. 7 corn in 1911 and actually paid $1.20 in adver- 
tising for each dollar's worth of seed that he sold. Not a 
very profitable venture, this, but the reasons for this extra ex- 
pense are easily accounted for. The member advertised too 
much and advertised in the wrong place. He advertised in 
a farm paper paying $14, and made 20 sales as a result. This 
made each sale cost him an average of 70 cents. The adver- 
tising that increased the expense was done in local papers. 
$4.50 was spent, and only one sale made. 

Set over against this was the splendid results obtained by 
Charles H. Howitt. He advertised com in the same farm pa- 
per that the man who suffered a loss used, but spent only $1.25 
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in each of two years. The first year he made 50 sales and the 
second year 75. The first year it cost him only 2^/2 cents to 
make each sale and only 1.6 cents the second year. It cost him 
an average of 1.5 cents to sell each dollar's worth of seed that 
was shipped from his farm. 

It is not so much my object to tell you the best ways of ad- 
vertising as it is to inspire you to keep some record of the re- 
sults you obtained through your advertising. A man does not 
always realize that it is time to improve until he knows that he 
is actually losing money. It pays to study the results of your 
own advertising and it is really not very hard to do. 

If you advertise in one farm paper all you need to do to keep 
track of the results is to make a record of the number of sales 
and the number of dollars worth disposed of during the sea- 
son leaving out, of course, any sales that you make by per- 
sonal solicitation. It is reasonable to suppose that practically 
all of the sales that are made by mail are the result of adver- 
tising in the one paper. 

Let us suppose that you make six sales and you pay out $12 
for advertising. This means that each sale cost you $2. If you 
have kept a record of the amount sold to each person you may 
find that your selling has not been too high after all. Suppose 
for instance, that you sold $100 worth of seed. It w^ould then 
have cost you 12 cents to sell each dollar's worth. This is not 
as high as $1.20 but still it is much above 1.5 cents. We must 
take for granted then that something is wrong in this particular 
case. I would suggest that the difficulty lay in the choice of a 
farm paper or in the way the advertisement itself was written. 
As a rule, a small advertisement in a farm paper will bring 
many more sales than large ads.. 

If you are advertising in more than one paper, the system 
of accountilig is a little more complicated. In this case you 
must key the advertisement, in each paper in such a way that 
you can tell from every letter, which paper brought the in- 
quiry. This k;eying may be done in several different ways. 
Usually the key is inserted in the address of the advertiser. 
For instance, in one paper you might write your address ** John 
W. Brown, Box 25, Edgerton, Wis.," and in the other paper 
your address, ''John W. Brown, Box 26, Edgerton, Wis.'' This 
would not confuse the Postmaster but would show you plainly 
which advertisement brought each inquiry. Another way to 
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key is to give a different *^R. F. D." number in each adver- 
tisement. Som.e people put **Dept. F" as a key in one adver- 
tisement and **Dept. D'' as a key in another. Another way to 
key IS to write your name' differently in one address than in 
another. For instance, if your name is ^^John W. Brown'' 
you might write it **John A. Brown'' in the second paper. 

When the season is over you can take your pile of envel- 
opes, which contained the letters of inquiry and separate them 
into two assortments. You will then learn which paper 
brought you the best results. 

You must remember, however, that it is not always the pa- 
per that brings the most inquiries that gives the best results. 
The inquiries from some people may not result in a sale and 
of course the sale is the important proposition in advertising. 

The possible mediums in which to advertise are naturally 
divided into several classes as follows: General farm papers,, 
including such papers as the Wisconsin Farmer, Wisconsin 
Agriculturist, Orange Judd Farmer, etc. With the beginning 
of this year we have a corn paper. Its name is ^'Corn" and 
it is published at Waterloo, Iowa. No doubt this will prove 
an excellent advertising medium for a person having corn for 
sale. Another class of papers includes the Thresherman's Re- 
view of St. Joseph, Michigan, and the American Thresh erm an 
of Madison, Wis. These papers reach men who are interersted 
in the grain crop and advertisements in them usually result 
in a good profit. If you have w^heat, barley or oats for sale 
it might be well to advertise in some of the mill papers. The 
following is a list of the papers that are taken by millers 
throughout the United States. The Operative Miller of (Mii- 
cago. Modern Miller of St. Louis, Millers' Review of Philadel- 
phia, American Miller of Chicago. 

Sometimes it is wise to 'advertise in a paper published in a 
foreign language. This is especially true if you are anxious to 
reach a class of farmers who take such a paper. As a rule lo- 
cal papers that cover only a small territory are not at all prof- 
itable advertising mediums. I^sually all of the prospective 
customers in your own community will know of your seed 
wthout your advertising in the local paper. Then again the 
circulation is so small that you do not reach very many. 

The experience of one Wisconsin farmer who advertised 
corn will suffice to show that local papers are very question- 
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able from the standpoint of profit. This advertiser used three 
local papers during two months and made only one sale dur- 
b]g the whole time. Others have had similar experiences. 

Wisconsin is specially fortunate in having a publication so 
closely connected with the College of Agriculture as the "Wis- 
consin Country Magazine. It is taken by a large number of 
farmers who are interested in buying the best kinds of seed 
and because they see the advertisement in the paper published 
at the College, they rely upon its authority and usually pur- 
chase from advertisers who patronize this publication. Mr. 
H. E. Krueger made 18 sales as a result of a two inch ad in the 
Wisconsin Country Magazine last year. 

The choosing of the medium is not the only important part 
of placing advertising. The selection of the months in which 
to advertise is perhaps just as important. January is a little 
'too early although sometimes a few sales of seed grains are 
made during this month. February and March are really the 
best months. Sometimes it pays to advertise in April but usu- 
ally the poorest results are obtained from an ad carried this 
late. Most of the farmers in Wisconsin have purchased what 
seed they will need before then. 

It is really unnecessary to use a very large space in adver- 
tising seed grains. An inch advertisement will usually bring 
about as good results as a four inch ad. Probably the reason 
for this is that farmers are so much interested in purchasing 
seed grains during February and March that they study care- 
fully every advertisement in the paper that advertises seeds 
whether it be large or small. ' 



THE IMPORTANCE OF FARM ORGANIZATIONS. 

M. WES. TUBES. 

Mr. President, Members of the Wisconsin Agricultural Ex- 
periment Association and Friends: I am grateful for the op- 
portunity of meeting with j^our Association today, and cer- 
tainly appreciate the honor of being placed on your program 
to open the discussion of so important a topic. 

While my work and training will naturally lead me to em- 
phasize the educational, the sociological, the commercial, the 
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civic and the economic phases of organization among farmers, 
almost to the exclusion of the productive, yet, I nevertheless, 
recognize the importance of scientific agricultural training, 
improvement of quality and increase of quantity growing out 
of careful selection and breeding, and also the great good 
accomplished by our Colleges of Agriculture, Experiment 
Stations and Associations. I am convinced, however, that 
you are much better schooled in production than in distribu- 
tion, than in sociology or civics or economics. I am sure that 
some of these things have been sadly neglected, otherwise 
we should not have the frequent and ridiculous spectacle of 
a large crop yielding a smaller cash return than a normal or 
small crop. I believe the time has come when we should di- 
rect our attention, in part at least, **to making two smiles 
grow where only one grew before.'' In other words, to get- 
ting double pay for the two blades of grass or the two ears 
of corn that our education and experimentation is enabling 
us to produce. And with the' better remuneration, more time 
can be taken for the social, the civic and the educational de- 
velopment of the farmer and his family. From this stand- 
point I hope you will pardon and also enjoy the turn we shall 
give to this discussion. 

The topic assigned for this period: **The Importance of 
Farm Organizations" has claimed the careful thought and 
the exhaustive investigation and study of some of the great- 
est economists of the present generation. More especially is 
this true of European countries, which are far ahead of us 
in organization among farmers. 

The Country Life Commission. 

Quite recently, however, in this country growing out of a 
suggestion by that renowned Irish Organizer and Co-operator, 
Sir Horace Plunkett, to Mr. Roosevelt while President, the 
latter appointed on Aug. 10, 1908 the Country Life Commis- 
sion consisting of 

Prof. L. H. Bailey, of the New York Agricultural College, 
Hon. Henry Wallace, Editor of Wallace's Farmer, 
Prof. Kenyon L. Butterfield, of the Mass. Agric. College, 
Mr. Walter H. Page, Editor of World's Work, 
Hon. Gifford Pinchot — then Chief Forester, 
Mr. C. S. Bg-rrettj Pres. Farmers' UnioUj and 
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Mr. W. A. Beard, of Sacramento, Cal. 

This Committee, in whole or in part, held hearings in thirty 
different places in twenty-five different states. They mailed 
over half a million circular letters with a blank containing 
the following twelve questions: 

*^1. Are the farm homes in your neighborhood as good as 
they should be under existing conditions? 

2. Are the schools in your neighborhood training boys and 
girls satisfactorily for life on the farm? 

3. Do the farmers in your neighborhood get the returns 
they reasonably should from the sale of their products? 

4. Do the farmers in' your neighborhood receive from the 
railroads, highroads, trolley lines, etc., the service they reason- 
ably should have? 

5. Do the farmers in your neighborhood receive from the 
United States postal service, rural telephones, etc., the service 
they reasonably should expect? 

6. Are the farmers and their wives in your neighborhood 
satisfactorily organized to promote their mutual buying and sell- 
ing interest? 

7. Are the renters of farms in your neighborhood making a 
satisfactory living? 

8. Is the supply of farm labor in your neighborhood satis- 
factory ? 

9. Are the conditions surrounding hired labor on the farms 
in your neighborhood satisfactory to the hired man? 

10. Have the farmers in your neighborhood satisfactory facil- 
ities for doing their business in banking, credit, insurance, etc.? 

11. Are the sanitary conditions of farms in your neighborhood 
satisfactory? 

12. Do the farmers and their wives and families in your neigh- 
borhood get together for mutual improvement, entertainment, 
and social intercourse as much as they should? 

What, in your judgment, is the most important single thing to 
be done for the general betterment of country life?" 

Over one hundred thousand of the blanks were returned, 
the answers carefully tabulated, classified and compared with 
the facts learned at their various personal hearings. Based 
upon all of the information thus acquired the Country Life 
Commission prepared a complete report of over fifty pages, 
which was transmitted to President Roosevelt on January 23, 
1909. 

Accompanied by a Special Message from the President, the 
Report was transmitted to Congress on February 9th, 1909, 
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where it was, according to oflficial records, ''Read, ordered 
to lie on the table and be printed.'' It was printed as Sen- 
ate Document No. 705 and it is still lying on the tabic, though 
probably no public document of recent years contained so 
much of real value to the farming community, nor for which 
there has been such an incessant demand, — always met, how- 
ever, with the courteous circular of information, "Supply 
Exhausted. " 

After several months' effort I finally secured a copy from 
the opposite side of the continent, Spokane, Washington. The 
Board of Trade of that city considered the Report so valu- 
able to the farmers of that state and being unable to procure 
any copies from Washington, D. C, they secured permission ^ 

to reprint the Report, which they did at their own expense. 

A Question: 

Why is so valuable and so important a public document vir- 
tually suppressed by our government while uncounted and unread 
millions of semi-political speeches are published and mailed free 
into almost every home in the land ? 

The President, in his special message already referred to, 
summarized the results and work of the Commission in the 
following language: 

**From all that has been done and learned three great, general 
and immediate needs of Country Life stand out: — 

First, effective co-operation among farmers, to put them on 
a level with the organized interests with which they do business. 

Second, a new kind of schools in the country, which shall 
teach the children as much outdoors as indoors and perhaps 
more, so that they will prepare for country life, and not as at 
present, mainly for life in town. 

Third, better means of communication, including good roads 
and a parcel post, which the country people are everywhere, and 
rightly, unanimous in demanding." 

It will be noticed that, ^Uh^ first, great general and imme- 
diate need" recorded is '^effective co-operation among farm- 
ers to put them on a level with the organized interests with 
which they do business." 

Effective co-operation without organization is impossible, 
hence organization is really of first importance. 

Organization and Co-operation are so cjosoly related to and 
dependent upon education that, in practice, a ca,nipaia^g^glg 
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education must precede successful results in either organiza- 
tion or co-operation. 

We must educate to organize. Then the organization be- 
comes a potent factor in extending and broadening the edu- 
cational work until finally effective co-operative action is a 
natural sequence. 

Economically considered the three words may be defined as 
follows : 

EDUCATION : That continuous process of enlightment that en- 
ables mankind to know, do and enjoy things not before compre- 
hended. 

ORGANIZATION : The assembling of individuals into a working 
force where the whole may operate as one in the accomplishment 
of a given purpose. 

CO-OPERATION : The working together, as a unit, of many indi- 
viduals under a well defined plan for a common purpose. 

Organization and co-operation for educational purposes are 
necessary, for instance, in the collection and dissemination of 
information — the food for thought and further education — 
the basis of social, civic, economic and commercial co-opera- 
tive action. One community can thus be informed of what 
other communities have done or are doing and profit by their 
experience and success. 

Many things can be done quicker, easier, better and more 
economically collectively, through organized efl:ort, than they 
can be done singly. In fact, it is a safe proposition to state 
that all social, educational, commercial, civic and economic 
progress is directly traceable to organization based upon edu- 
cation, in the sense of '* knowing," "doing" or ''enjoying" 
''things not before comprehended" and to co-operation, in the 
sense of "working together for the common good." 

From the above academic review of the topic under discus- 
sion, "The Importance of Farm Organizations" we may safely 
submit the following specific reasons why farm organiza- 
tions are important: 

BecaUrSe,, Collective action — co-operation — is necessary to place 
farmers on a level with the organized interests with which they 
do business. 

Because, Co-operation or collective action without organization 
is impossible. 

Because, Organization is ^promotive of education. 
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Because, Civic, economic and commercial, reforms and progress 
are dependent upon education, organization and co-operation. 

Because, Organization promotes social progress, gives all mem- 
bers of the farmer's family direct contact with their neighbors 
and broadens their general view of life and industry. 

Because, Industry and commerce are organized and individual 
f armfers can not supply modern demands nor purchase their own 
supplies in sufficiently large quantities to realize possible 
economics. 

Because, Organized industry '*Big Business" can and does 
employ the best talent procurable to secure legislation in its 
favor. Individually and unorganized farmers can not afford 
to do this, nor even to effectively oppose discriminatory legis- 
lation. Organized and co-operating farmers can control legis- 
lation. 

Because, Tilling the soil, raising fruit and live stock or pro- 
ducing dairy and poultry products is only one-half of farming 
— the other half is marketing them — ^merchandising — ^this is 
business and busines men always organize. 

Because, Farm products must be assembled, sorted, graded 
and put up in marketable shape and local facilities, warehouses 
or elevators, must be provided — the expense, maintenance and 
operation of these make organization and co-operation neces- 
sary. 

Because, Those who have been doing the farmers' business 
have, too frequently, been ** doing" the farmers also — ^not of 
choice, perhaps, but because of the uncertainty of price at 
terminal markets when they, in turn, shipped on the products 
bought. This necessitates too great a margin between farm 
price and market price. 

Because, Organized and co-operating, with proper warehouse 
and storage facilities and with a system of credit, the farmers 
who produce the food and clothing for the world can control 
their marketing, make the year's supply go on the market 
gradually over a year's time — preventing gluts and comers, 
graft and speculation, congestion of traffic and senseless varia- 
tion in farm-price. 

Because, The stress of economic conditions in our large cities 
and many of the smaller ones makes it a struggle for existence. 
The '^High Cost of Living" and the ''Cost of High Living," 
the extortions of Trusts and Monopolies, the alarming uncer- 
tainty of employment, and the vast army of unemployed already 
begins to curtail consumption, weaken prices and foreshadow a 
serious financial disturbance, and unless the farmers, through 
organization, are able to maintain stability of profitable prices 
for their products, force business by making needed improve- 
ments, employing idle labor, buying supplies and machinery 
and thus emptying the warehouses of manufacturers thereby 
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starting anew the wheels of industry, conditions of 1873 and 
1893 may be repeated in 1913. 

Because, The condition foreseen by Abraham Lincoln shortly 
before his assassination when, in the agony of his soul, with 
' the eye of prophecy, he exclaimed; — **As a result of the war, 
corporations have been enthroned and an era of corruption in 
high places will follow, and the money power of the country 
will endeavor to prolong its reign by working upon the preju- 
'dices of the people until all wealth is accumulated in few 
hands; and the republic is destroyed. I feel at this moment 
more anxiety for the safety of my country than ever Defore; 
even in the midst of the war. ' ' That time is now upon us. The 
statistical Abstract of the United States, twenty-ninth number, 
1906, prepared under the direction of the Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor reveals the following startling facts: — 

1st, That 51 multimillionaires own one thirty-fifth of the 
entire wealth of the nation, their names and wealth being given. 

2d, That there were at that time approximately four thous- 
and million and multimillionaires who owned approximately 
871/^% of the entire wealth of the nation. 

3d, That the average property holdings of the remaining 
ninety odd million people was less than five hundred dollars 
each. (See page 900, Vol. 48 No. 24 Congressional Record, 
Jan. 11, 1912). 

Because, Corporate capital now controls industry, hence labor. 
A score of * ^ financiers, " a few ** clicks" over the wires and 
money is locked up, the wheels of industry are stopped and 
millions of workers are thrown out of employment — no wages, 
no food, no clothing, no shelter — the farmer's markets ruined, 
prices and values demoralized, mortgages foreclosed, robberies, 
murders and suicides — a pmiic. Such control has proven dan- 
gerous. 

Because, Farmers are, as they have been so often told, the 
back-bone of the nation. Agriculture measures the prosperity 
and strength of any country. So important a factor, then, and 
so intimately associated with commerce, manufacture, finance, 
industry; in fact, with the very life, health and happiness of 
all other classes should be in a position to control industry and 
legislation, so as to protect and keep from starvation, suffering 
or want the millions of men, women and children of industry 
in the cities who are wholly dependent upon their wages from 
labor to provide themselves with food, clothing and shelter. 

Because, Organized and co-operating, farmers can control in- 
dustry, secure profitable prices for their own productions and 
insure equitable prices to consumers. They can control legis- 
lation and through it the people's money. They may be com- 
pelled to establish co-operative industry, manufacturies and 
means of wholesale and retail distribution, so as to insure for 
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labor employment and escape from the extortions of graft and 
speculation, but, organized, — farmers can do all these things, 
and more, and no one can be really safe until the farmers are 
organized and do control the industry and wealth they create. 



THE IIVrPROVEMENT OF FARM HOME CONVENIENCES 

PROP. C. A. OCOCK, 
MEMBER OP THE WIS. EXPERIMENT ASSOCIATION. 

It is With pleasure that I take this opportunity to address 
the association, even but for a short time. I want to take 
for iny central thought '*The Improvement of Farm Home 
Conveniences" and to what it leads. The subject is a large 
one, too large even to handle in so short a time, and I shall 
therefore touch upon the most important features. 

"Why do so many living on farms wish to give up the best 
occupation on earth and move to the city? Why do farmers' 
wives become dissatisfied with the every day drudgery found 
in the farm home? "Why do the young folks become restless 
and seek other occupations? The reason for all this, is, there 
is too little attention paid to the farm home requirement. 

The farmer has for operating the farm all of the necessary 
farm machinery, but the housewife, as a rule, is denied those . 
things which go to make the house easily cared for. Even 
the well in many cases is out near the barn, making it neces- 
sary to carry all the water used in the house. To illustrate, 
a certain New England farm-house up in the Berkshire Hills 
is three hundred feet from the well, while the barn door is 
but ten feet. Someone asked the farmer why he had not re- 
versed the distance and his reply was: **Well there's five 
horses and ten or more cows to be watered in the barn, and 
only three humans to water at the house." That men are 
selfish and lazy has been shown many times through .iust such 
actions as this. A man will spend several hundred dollars 
on sulky plows, manure spreaders, grain and com harvesters 
to aid in his labors and forget the house, not thinking a water 
system of some kind worth while. 

I sometimes think that while the farmer is severely criti- 
cised for lack of attention to his home obligations, that maybe 
the wife is just a little at fault. Certainly this is true in 
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many instances. The wife objects to having a washing ma- 
chine because grandmother and mother washed by hand, and 
besides machines wear out the clothes. Women won't listen 
to reason, but wish to work things out by main strength and 
awkwardness. Do you suppose some of them would use a 
gasoline or kersosene stove for cooking and baking in the hot- 
test summer weather? Never, they prefer to swelter over a 
big range where the temperatures are at torrid heights for 
fear the smaller stoves might blow up. So it goes ; sometimes 
it is one and sometimes another, and then you wonder why the 
young people don't stay at home. 

Our city cousin lives in a home which is equipped with some 
of the necessities of life; modern heating systems, bathrooms 
and laundries with sewage and water connections. Should 
not these things appeal to the heart of the young and make 
them restless with country life? But with the farm home 
equipped in the same way there will be little, if any, reason 
for being dissatisfied. 

The installation of such conveniences will cost no more than 
some of the farm machinery and surely it is as necessary. The 
health of the family is just as important, as is the operation 
of the farm. 

Where there is a water supply in a house, it is usually nec- 
essary to have some method of heating other than stoves. A 
good hot air furnace installed will cost two hundred dollars, 
steam heating system three hundred dollars, and hot water 
four hundred dollars for the average eight room house. The 
bathroom appointments may not be so expensive. The three 
fixtures — tub, lavatory and closet should not cost over one 
hundred and fifty dollars completely installed. 

The water system may be one of three; gravity, air pres- 
sure, or air direct into the water pipe. The gravity system is 
the simplest but is more apt to freeze in cold weather. This 
system is much cheaper than either of the others, costing from 
twenty-five dollars and upward depending upon the size. The 
other systems are more expensive, costing from one hundred 
dollars up to several hundred: they have this advantage 
though, of giving more pressure to the water. One of the last 
two systems for an eight room house should not greatly ex- 
ceed one hundred and fifty dollars all complete. These fig- 
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BEAUTIFUL FARM RESIDENCE, TAYLOR FARM, ROCK COUNTY. 

This beautiful farm is owned and operated by Henry Taylor «\'ho by his 
thrift has made it one of the leading farms of the county. Pure bred seed 
grains and live stock are the specialties upon the place. 




BARN AND OTHER OUTSIDE BUILDINGS ON THE TAYLOR FARM. 
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ures, of course, do not include the power for pumping the 
vrater. 

It is safe to say that furnace, bathroom and water system 
could be installed for not more than i^ve hundred dollars. A 
house with such appointments will require some method of 
sewage disposal, and may be either a cesspool or septic tank: 
the latter being more desirable. The cost is about the same 
under ordinary conditions, and may be installed by the farmer 
and some additional help at a cost not to exceed twenty-five 
or thirty dollars. If the whole was let by contract, it is quite 
probable that everything could be installed for five hundred 
dollars. The problem of lighting I have left out, not because 
it should not be considered but because it is not quite so im- 
portant from my standpoint as those which have been con- 
sidered. 

If it seems desirable to install a lighting system, a good gas- 
oline plant will cost approximately two hundred and fifty 
dollars: this includes a gas range in the kitchen thus doing 
away with the big cook stove for summer work. 

The acetylene plant complete will cost not more than two 
hundred dollars. 

A great many of these plants are in operation in farm 
homes all over this state and are giving excellent satisfaction, 
and there is no reason why there should not be many more. 

The small electric light plant is fast coming into a higher 
state of perfection and many are being installed, but nat- 
urally cost a little more and are a little more difficult for the 
average person to care for than gasoline and acetylene. 

It has been said that modern farm home conveniences were 
a luxury, but at the present time they are a necessity. They 
reduce the amount of fuel used as well as the labor connected 
with handling it. The comforts of the bathroom and gen- 
oral conveniences increase the pleasures of the home many 
fold, and the housewife finds that her work can be done with 
much less effort. 

Serious consideration should be given this matter. It is one 
that should not be treated too lightly. The importance of hav- 
ing a comfortable and economical country home is just as 
great as it is to have the necessary farm machinery for per- 
forming the field and barn work. 
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Far too many families are being cheated out of these pleas- 
ures looking only to the making of money and paying for the 
farm, but a home with modern facilities will help pay for itself 
and the farm jnst as fast as will the modern farm machinery; 
and modern farm machinery has made it possible to farm on a 
paying basis. 

Time will not permit me to discuss the many other problems 
which I should like, but if you will think on these things you 
can accomplish much. You can increase the earning capacity 
of the home workers, add cheerfulness and pleasure to your 
surroundings and at the same time you will provide those 
things which are so attractive to the wife and young folks, and 
which are alluring to them in the city. 

Provide for the home, and the future by installing a few of 
the necessary conveniences and there will be no occasion to 
ask, why do the young folks leave the farm. 



CO-OPERATION OP^ THE COUNTY ORDERS OF THE 

EXPERIMENT ASSOCIATION FOR THE BETTERMENT 

OF RURAL CONDITIONS. 

BY W. E. LARSON STATE INSPECTOR OF RURAL SCHOOLS. 

inasmuch as there are many members of this association who 
are not members of county orders, I think it well to devote a 
portion of my time at least to the discussion of what may be 
done by the members, as individuals, for the betterment of ru- 
ral conditions. In this work of improving country conditions, 
we may work individually and collectively. 

In the discussion of this subject I shall consider it under 
four different topics, namely the four institutions, the home, 
the school, the church, and the state. 

Let us first consider the home. "Wherever there is a beaiiti- 
ful and happy home, there is an influence radiating from it 
which is felt by all who come in contact with it. We have 
heard something to-day of how the home may be arranged 
iriore conveniently. Let us consider how the home may be 
laade more beautiful. 

I know very well that the people on the farm are busy. Yet 
there are many things that can and ought to be done to make 
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it a place of beauty. A few trees and shrubs planted around 
the house will do much to make the place an attractive one. A 
few flower beds and a lawn add much to the beauty of the sur- 
roundings. There are villages in "Wisconsin noted for their 
beauty. When we begin to look around for the cause, we usu- 
ally find that a few of the citizens started by fixing up their 
yards and planting trees, vines, and shrubs. Others followed 
and in the course of a few years the whole village seemed to 
have gotten a higher ideal. A great deal of the teaching that 
we do in the world is by example. A home here and there in 
the country fixed up according to the best ideas will do much 
to raise the ideal for the whole neighborhood. The silent in- 
fluence of a beautiful home is one of the strongest factors in 
rural betterment. 

The second institution to which we will give our attention is 
the school. The country school should be an institution that is 
in keeping with country life and should do much to instill in 
the young minds ideals toward better conditions, I shall con- 
fine myself to a few practical things that the members of this 
association can do to improve our country schools. 

In the first place, every member of this association ought to 
attend the annual school meeting which is held the first Mon- 
day in July. Get the best persons available on the school 
boards. There are on the boards in our state many individuals 
who do not take great interest in the schools. These ought to 
be retired, and good, live persons put in their places. This can 
only be done when the live people of the community will go to 
their school meeting and make things move. Besides electing 
the best officers available, the members ought also to try to get 
sufficient appropriations for the proper maintenance of the 
school. If the schoolhouse is in poor condition, improvements 
ought to be made on the building. If the equipment is insuffi- 
cient, more ought to be provided. 

The members of the association can do much to improve the 
country school by cooperating with the teachers and county 
superintendents. We have introduced agriculture as one of the 
subjects to be taught in the common school course. As we 
know, many teachers have very little practical knowledge of 
this subject. The members of the association could at times 
go to the school and give the children practical talks on such 
subjects as the selection of corn, the cultivation of the soil, ete. t 
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One member of this association whom I know personally has 
done much by going before the teachers at their meetings and 
giving them exercises in the judging of corn, and in seed selec- 
tion. If the members of the association will do all they possi- 
bly can in the teaching of agriculture, we shall have a great 
deal of life infused into the country schools of the state. 

Tho county superintendent is the educational leader in the 
country schools. The members • of the association can do much 
to make his work effective. In some counties the county or- 
der as an organization has helped the county superintendent 
in the management of corn contests. It is here where the 
county order as an organization can do the most effective 
work. 

In many school districts of the state, meetings of various 
kinds are held during the year. These, organizations are 
known as literary societies, farmers' clubs, parents' meetings, 
and the like. Whatever they may be called, the members of 
the association can do much by taking an active interest in 
their work. Some of the discussions ought to be of an agri- 
cultural nature. Topics of civic interest should also be taken 
up, as should questions pertaining to the welfare of the homes. 
We cannot overestimate the influence these meetings have 
upon spreading intelligence and in making the life in the 
country more pleasant and agreeable. Let the members of the 
association, therefore, do all that they possibly can to help 
along this movement and make the country school more of a 
social and civic center. 

We have in the state of Wisconsin what are known as 
school board conventions. These have done much towards 
enlightening the people concerning the best ways of manag- 
ing the schools of the state. Whether the members of the as- 
sociation are school officers or not, they can do much good by 
attending these conventions. Briefly speaking, the members 
of the association should in every possible way identify them- 
selves with the school work of the community in which they 
live, whether that work involves merely the running of an 
ordinary country school or whether it includes schools of a 
higher grade. 

Regarding the church as an institution for the betterment 
of rural conditions, I will merely say there is a great oppor- 
tunity for the young men of the state to do effective service 
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in connection with this institution. The church is what the 
people make it. If the church is made up of live members, 
it will do much towards making country life what it should 
be. I would therefore urge the members of the organization 
in every possible way to make this institution an agency for 
the upbuilding of the highest ideals possible. 

The last institution I make mention of is the state. We 
are all citizens and therefore should take a live interest in 
the affairs of government. This means that the members of 
the association should participate in all town and county af- 
fairs and be present at all meetings where the public welfare 
is discussed in any way. We must not expect our govern- 
ment to be ideal if we neglect the little things. It is not 
enough to go to elections when some high oflftcer is to be elected, 
such as the president or governor. It is just as important 
that we attend the town meeting in spring and put in as our 
town officers the most capable, energetic, and enthusiastic in- 
dividuals of the community. If every community of the state 
had an ideal local management, the chances are that the state 
itself would be pretty well governed, but if we neglect our 
local affairs, it is out of the question to expect the ideal man- 
agement of the larger affairs of state. The members of the 
association should therefore do all they possibly can to make 
the local government as efficient as possible, as well as to 
take an interest in the larger affairs of the state as a whole. 

In conclusion I wish to emphasize the fact that it is largely 
the little things that need to be looked after. If we work 
individually and collectively to do all we can to make these 
little things perfect, we shall do a great deal towards mak- 
ing the whole state better. An ideal state is one in which 
all the different classes work harmoniously. Many people 
in the state belong to the rural class. The happiness of 
everybody, therefore, is largely affected by the welfare and 
happiness of those who live in the country communities. The 
improvement of the country communities depends largely 
upon the efforts made by the people who live in these com- 
munities. The members of this association are all active 
workers in the rural communities. You have an opportunity 
as few have to better the condition of the state. Let your 
example be such that it will be an inspiration to all who 
know you. ^ , ^^ 
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"WHEAT BREEDING.— THE VALUE OF THE INDI- 
VIDUAL. 

F. H. DEMAREE, AGRONOMIST J. I. CASE PLOW WORKS, RACINE. 

When considering the subject of plant breeding, all farm 
crops may be divided into two classes in reference to the man- 
ner they are pollinated. Some crops are inbred and some 
crossbred. The inbred ones furnish us examples of the 
closest kind of breeding. The pollen or male element of the 
flower falls directly upon the stigma or female portion of the 
same flower. In other words, it fertilizes itself. Crossbred 
crops are entirely different, in that they are so formed that 
the pollen from one plant is naturally transferred to the 
stigma of another plant. This transference may be done by 
the wind or various insects. 

Of inbred crops wheat, oats and barley are our most com- 
monly known field crops, while corn and rye are the best 
known examples of 4;he crossbred grains. 

With these fundamentals in mind let us return to the sub- 
ject of this discussion — wheat. Before going further, it 
should be said that of all crops with which the speaker has 
had to do, wheat responds most readily to good seed selec- 
tion, breeding, good soil preparation and fertilization. Wis- 
consin was once a great wheat state, but that glory has long 
since departed. But there is little reason why she should not 
return again to the ranks of our best wheat producing states. 

In breeding wheat the main objects which must be kept in 
mind are (1) yield, (2) quality, (3) stiffness of straw, (4) dis- 
ease resistance and (5) hardiness. The question now natur- 
ally arises as to how these objects may be attained when the 
breeder is dealing with so small a seed as wheat and so many 
individuals. 

The individual plant, produced from one seed is the basis 
of procedure. Sinjce it is inbred, you can be sure that each 
head and each grain produced by that plant carries down 
vv^ith it all the heredity found back in the original kernel. 
So, if plants can be found which have any much desired char- 
acters, their propagation should insure the perpetuation of 
those characters. 
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I'he question is, do individual plants of wheat of a given 
variety vary, one from another? Will one plant produce a 
high yielding strain and another a low yielding strain? Will 
one plant produce a winter resisting strain and another a 
poor resisting strain? All of these questions for all imagin- 
able characters must be settled before we can plan out a sys- 
tem of breeding that will get results. 

At this point it is essential to note that it has been abso- 
lutely proved that individual plants of an inbred race do 
breed true to the characters expressed in them. Prof. Hjal- 
mar Nilsson of the Svalof station in Sweden should be given 
credit for this proof. About twenty years ago he took up 
this work, but conducted his breeding operations along old 
German lines of mass selection. That is, by selecting a num- 
ber of good plants, mixing the seed and planting them. He 
soon saw that his product was very ununif orm. So one year he 
selected several hundred individual heads of wheat and oats 
and planted the grain from each head in a little row by it- 
self. The next season he was greatly surprised to find prac- 
tically every row exactly like the original head selected. 

In most of our so-called pure varieties of wheat there are 
almost countless numbers of various types. Some are dis- 
tinct, while others vary but little. These types can be se- 
lected, tested side by side and then propagated in commercial 
quantities. A strain so treated is called *' pedigreed.'' 

We are unable to account satisfactorily for the appearance 
of these elemental types. Nilsson considered them elemen- 
tal in the real sense of the word — that they are always to 
be found in any variety having a mixed origin. The old 
method of fixing a new variety was to select a number of the 
best individuals which seemed to be alike and mix the seed. 
They may have been alike, but, probably were not. In some 
cases the first plant may have been an accidental cross and, 
of course, produced many individuals in the course of time 
much unlike itself. 

At all events the knowledge that individual plants of a 
given kind and variety of grain do vary considerably has 
given rise to our present system of breeding. Large numbers 
of plans are carefully studied from all standpoints, then 
comparatively few chosen for test purposes. The seed of 
each plant is solved by itself and planted in a single row. The 
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test of the plant comes in its yielding power, hardiness, dis- 
ease resistance, etc., of which it is capable. This system of 
planting and testing is known as the Centgener System and 
is the one practiced at practically all of our Experiment Sta- 
tions. 

You are, of course, interested in knowing what you can 
do on your own farms. Can you do more than simply grow 
the grain put out to you and keep it pure? It may be of in- 
terest and perhaps surprising to know that most of our many 
varieties of grain have been produced by farmers. They 
have made crosses of corn and by persistent effort set one of 
the resulting types with great accuracy. They have noted 
strange heads of wheat, oats and barley in their fields and 
gathered enough for a start, thus bringing out a new variety. 

Every grower of grain can watch his fields, looking for the 
exceptional individual plant— one which is taller, stronger, 
tree from rust or smut, or especially productive. Such plants 
when propagated almost invariably breed true if they come 
from a naturally inbred race. Nature has produced for us 
in her abundance all the types that we need to suit our vary- 
ing conditions of soil and climate. It is our part to find them. 



THE GROWING OF PEAS IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN. 

PROP. E. J. DELWICHE, ASHLAND. 

Wisconsin has long been known as a leading state in the 
production of peas, both for canning purposes and for dry 
peas. Thd combination of soil and climate in many sections of 
the state is such as to favor the growing of this valuable crop. 
Owing to faulty systems of agriculture it is doubtless true 
that the pea growing industry is not nearly as flourishing in 
the older sections where peas have been growing for many 
years, as was true in past years. The pea crop has been 
such a profitable one that growers have not deemed it neces- 
sary to pay proper attention to the matter of crop rotation. 
This has led to disastrous results in many instances. Weeds 
particularly the Canada thistle, have become more and more 
numerous until many sections which formerly were quite free 
from this troublesome weed are now badly infested. In many 
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sections insects, such as the pea weevil and the pea louse, have 
also multiplied to a great extent from the same cause. There 
is no question but what the different fungus diseases which of 
late years have been so destructive in many localities, have 
also been promoted by the unscientific methods of agriculture 
ill vogue in many of the districts where peas are the main 
crop. That growers will have to adopt radical changes in 
their systems of crop rotation seems evident. These troubles 
are not present in Northern Wisconsin, since the crop has not 
been extensively grown until lately. It is hoped that in the 
newer areas where peas are being introduced, farmers will 
profit from the experience of the older regions and start out 
by growing their peas in rotation with other crops rather 
than to follow continuous croping of peas as has been prac- 
ticed in many of the older localities where peas are grown 
commercially. 

The development of commercial pea growing in Northern 
"Wisconsin has taken place in very recent years. It is true 
that peas have been grown in every county as feed for stock 
for a number of years, but not until very recently has the 
crop been gro'wii to any extent in the newer counties of the 
northern half of the state. Already pea canning factories 
have been established in several of the northern counties. 
Pea canning factories are located at Barron, Rice Lake and 
Chetek, and other places in Barron county. There are also 
factories in Polk, Langlade, Marinette and other counties. It 
may be said, however, that the industry has not been devel- 
oped to any great extent as yet, if we consider the northern 
half of the state as a whole. There is a good deal of land 
which is adapted to growing this crop which has not yet been 
opened up and which is destined some day to grow peas very 
profitably. Returns from the pea canneries in favorable sea- 
sons have been very good. In 1909 peas ranged from' twenty to 
one hundred dollars per acre above the cost of seed in some of 
the localities visited by the writer. The Lake Superior region to- 
day offers probably the most favorable condition for the 
growing of field and canning peas, amongst the undeveloped 
sections of the state. Climatic and soil conditions in this re- 
gion are particularly well adapted to the pea crop. There is 
a great belt of heavy red clay soil extending for a distance 
of from eight to twenty miles south of Lake Superior, which 
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when proper attention to drainage is given, grows the best 
kind of peas. It should be noted that the region in question 
has many things in common with the famous Door caunty 
peninsula, where peas have been grown very extensively for 
the last twenty years or more. The cool climate and red clay 
soil seem to favor the growing of this crop. Realizing the 
possibilities along this line the Experiment Station has been 
giving a good deal of attention to the development of the pea 
industry. Variety tests were carried on at Ashland and Su- 
perior and lately in Rusk and Clark counties, with a view to 
finding varieties which are best suited to the region. The re- 
sults at Ashland have been very satisfactory. Experiments 
have shown that the high class soup peas, such as the Green 
and the Scotch varieties, can be grown very profitably and 
very good yields per acre have been obtained. It is worthy 
of notice that during the past season yields averaging from 
thirty-five bushels per acre were obtained. This in spite of 
the fact that the weather conditions were not as favorable 
to the pea crop as they might have been. In fact the very 
high price now asked for the varieties mentioned bears tes- 
timony to the fact that there has been a shortage in the other 
regions where peas are grown. One of the drawbacks of the 
pea industry is lack of purity of stock. Extensive breeding 
experiments are now in progress at the Ashland substation 
with a view to finding superior pure bred strains of the dif- 
ferent standard varieties of peas now grown. The results 
have been very gratifying. Some strains of the Green and 
Scotch varieties gave yields much higher than the original 
stock. A strain of the Green variety last year yielded over 
fifty bushels per acre and an improved Scotch strain gave a 
yield of forty-five bushels. These yields were obtained under 
field conditions, without any fertilization or extraordinary 
attempt to obtain large yields. These strains are now being 
increased as fast as possible and it is hoped that within a 
very few years, dissemination may be started. Over four 
hundred selections from several standard varieties were 
grown at the Ashland Station during the last year. The pre- 
formance records of these different strains are kept, together 
with their relative immunity from the attacks of insect pests 
and fungus diseases. There is little doubt but what it will be 
possible to provide much higher yielding strains of the differ- 
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ent varieties in comparison with the original stock. In addi- 
tion to the straight selective work, crossing has also been re- 
sorted to and interesting results have been obtained. It is too 
early to predict as to the possible economic value of this line 
of work. It seems very probable, however, from the results 
thus far obtained, that new varieties possessing desirable 
characteristics will be produced. 

In conclusion we wish to emphasize the fact that there is 
a good opportunity for the growing of the higher priced var- 
ieties of peas in the North — the canning and field varieties do- 
ing equally well. There is no doubt but what the pea crop is 
destined to find a prominent place in the development of the 
agriculture of Northern Wisconsin. 



THE FARMER AS A MAN OP BUSINESS AFFAIRS. 

W. L. AMES, TREAS. FARMERS NATIONAL CONGRESS. 

When Prof. Moore asked me to discuss this subject briefly 
with you at this your 1912 session, he inserted certain qualifi- 
cations that caused me to hesitate to accept the duty. Prin- 
cipal among these qualifications, he urged that I emphasize 
the propriety of essentially abandoning old slip-shod ways 
and attaching to newer forms, and to more fully ascertain 
by bookkeeping methods, those lines that were paying, and 
to abandon those miethods and ways that did not seem to be 
paying. 

At once there came to my mind certain young farmers of 
to-day taking their pyrotechnic flights, (if flying at all) from 
the top round of the ladder which it had taken their fathers 
a lifetime to build, and ingloriously landing, if landing at all, 
in Goshwalikan Avenue. Not content with following the pos- 
sibly slow trend of the fathers slow but reasonably sure la- 
bors, they seemingly can't move a wheel until they have in- 
stalled every new, and possibly untried device for labor and 
time saving, and about the time they think they are ready 
for a certain line of work, change their minds and conclude 
that that is not, after all, the line of farming that they are 
adapted to, and then proceed to entirely overhaul their plan§ 
to QQuiorja to some other line of farming. CjOOqIc 
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Feeling that it would be inconsistent for me to follow just 
his outlining, I decided not to accept the duty until I should 
have a personal interview with Mr. Moore, which I had, and 
resulting with the proposition from him to take the subject 
and treat from my own standpoint. 

QUALIFICATIONS. 

There is indeed a no small amount to be considered in this 
subject. A man, to succeed in any business, must be more or 
less, a man of business affairs. Among other important char- 
acteristics, he must, as the term goes, **Be a Good Mixer." 
There is nothing that better prepares a man of to-day for 
successful business than to mingle freely with his fellow men, 
take free action with them, study their ways, appropriate their 
good and pleasing ways, abstain from their obnoxious ways 
and habits, think out and cultivate good, wholesome and pro- 
gressive ideas, struggle and aim to be just a little in advance 
of the average mind if possible, and in all things that he un- 
dertakes, or that is for the common good, be sure that he 
keeps his end of the evener up. 

THE HALF-BUSHEL FARMER. 

We ever have with us in abundance the half -bushel farmer, 
who with his two or three cows, a couple of pigs and a few 
chickens, is so absorbed in his own business that he has not 
time to think of anything else, or give an hour's attention to 
anything outside of his own little home realm of business. 
This class, large as it is, and good and inoffensive as are the 
individuals composing it, need never be expected to move 
matters of general interest and affairs very much. To move 
matters in which a public as well as the individual is inter- 
ested, calls for a mind of broader vision and capable 
of grasping a situation and acting upon it just at a time 
when it is ripe for action. Opportunities come to all 
for favorable action. Utilized, they broaden the individ- 
ual and rulably benefit the public. Unused and lost, the 
mind soon ceases to be able to perceive them when they do 
come, and ultimately concludes that opportunities do not 
come to liimr 
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"FAIR VIEW" FARM RESIDENCE. 

Home of W. L. Ames. 

The Fair View farm is pleasantly located within a mile of Oregon, Wis. 
This beautiful farm is managed and operated by our worthy friend W. L. 
Ames who has made it one of the most pleasant and productive farms in the 
state. Mr. Ames has always taken a deep interest in agricultural affairs and 
is now treasurer of the Farmers National Congress. He has always manf^ 
fested a deej^ interest in the work of the Experiment Association and through 
his kind counsel and activity at meetings has assisted materially in the wel- 
fare of the organization. Mr. Ames is an honorary member of the Experiment 
Association and has always labored earnestly for its general welfare. 




SOME OF THE FAIR VIEW FARM BUILDINGS. 
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JUST A WISCONSIN FARMER. 

To be '*Just a Wisconsin Farmer" is ceasing to be an idle 
phrase. It is growing to mean much. It means World Cham- 
pionships in grain and seed grain growing and qualities. And 
still more when, in a world contest, Wisconsin not only gets 
within the coveted circle of some ten prizes, but challenges 
World admiration by complacently walking away with 1st, 
2nd and 3d prizes in a world grain contest. Again I repeat, 
It means something. And it means, among other things, that 
there are among us those fulfilling the wording of my text, 
or ** Farmers as Men of Business Affairs.'* 

Wisconsin's position. 

Wisconsin's position is certainly becoming unique. Ac- 
credited among her sister states with conservatism, or rather 
conservative radicalism, yet she is an acknowledged leader 
in progressiveness, and as I mingle with public assemblages 
away from home, no state is so frequently and creditably re- 
ferred to as Wisconsin. And in these references, the Univer- 
sity and the College of Agriculture are not the least, nor the 
least favorable, of the references. Public Institution that 
it is and one in which we all feel a great pride, we person- 
ally hope that ''The Junior Prom," in which wealth alone 
can be considered and the poorer student not even allowed 
to get a glimpse of the interior; the Stadium, and the Ath- 
letic Field, may not become too conspicuous factors in the 
otherwise great institution. 

OLD AND NEWER WAYS. 

But to return more directly to my subject and to follow 
briefly the cue intimated by Mr. Moore. ''Abandoning Old 
Slipshod Ways." Yes, slipshod ways in particular, as slip- 
shod ways are seldom leaders to success. But I am hardly 
prepared to champion the abandoning of all old ways until 
we are practically certain that we have surer and better new 
ways to success. The good old ways are the ways that have 
built the hundreds of substantial and creditable farm homes 
with which this country abounds. 
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Good or bad ways proven by bookkeeping. Bookkeeping 
will seldom prove beyond doubt, ways, good or bad. One of 
the greatest disappointments that I have found in farming, 
and I am not alone in this discovery, is, that we pursue a 
certain course in farming for several years and succeed and 
then we say, ** There, there's one thing that we know how to 
do/' and the very next time we try it we fail, and then we 
don't know as much as we thought we did. In fact there 
are few things that we do know. But there is no back- 
ing up: We must proceed on a line of general principles 
and with faith that if we do our best, reasonable reward will 
bo ours, and the world will be fed, for such is our high mis- 
sion. 

THE FARM BRED AND THE COLLEGE BRED FARMER. 

In the term '* Farmer" as used in this subject, reference 
is made specifically to the actual and practical operator of a 
farm. Presumably a farm bred farmer. I would not know 
how to handle, nor what to say of a city or college bred 
farmer. I assume that the great majority of you young men, 
and perhaps all, are farm bred farmers. If so you know as 
well as I the real and practical value of the assuming farmer 
who is but a college bred farmer. Knowing but very little of 
the real business of farming. For farming is a real business 
and if ever a business teemed with surprises and disappoint- 
ments, farming does. Which leads us to the subject of 

DELUSIONS. 

Young men, I'm going to say just a word to you personally 
whether strictly relevant to my subject or not, and it's along 
this line of delusions. It's a slightly sensitive subject and per- 
haps not one of you wdll agree with me, but that never causes 
me to hesitate to say what I think. It's about weddings. Per- 
haps you have all experienced your first wedding. If so you 
doubtless remember how beautiful that girl looked that, to 
you, eventful day. And unless you had made her close kitchen 
and work-a-day acquaintance you doubtless thought to your- 
self, '^Is it possible that I am to spend the remainder of my 
days with so beautiful a creature as that?" But if you had 
to work for a living, it was not very long before you had to 
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behold your bride in a plainer attire, when she would not look 
so exquisitely beautiful and lovely, but you were then wed and 
destined to live together a lifetime. The delusion was as great 
to her. She beheld you in your conventional black : Doubtless 
with white tie, shiny shoes and a derby hat and gloved hands, 
and a face shaved so smooth that a fly would slip up on it 
and perhaps a grand moustache, and perhaps on that partic- 
ular day you had, for exhibition purposes, stuffed your purse 
with one-dollar bills to make it look liberal and resourceful. 
But Oh my ! Again I say,' if you had to work for a living, and 
get to work soon after she took you "For better or for worse", 
and she had to behold you in your work clothes and coarse 
shoes and with a growth of beard stubble on your once femin- 
ine cheeks, and she had discovered that wad of money on ypur 
wedding day was only one-dollar bills, don't you almost won- 
der that she did not at once pick up and leave you ? My pro- ^ 
posed remedy would be. Simply tone down that wedding day 
delusion. Appear to be more nearly what you really are on 
that day of days, your wedding day, and the day of all days 
that has such a marked influence on your after years, and my 
prayer is that the influence may be only for good. 

I am reliably informed that a similar delusion exists in cities 
relative to farming. That many a city man, workman per- 
haps, labors and lives under the impression that a farmer sim- 
ply walks and struts around most of the time with his hands in 
his pockets and that there is at all times an abundance of coins 
there with which to make a very perceptible jingle. That at 
times of high prices his bins are heaped high with the where- 
withall to sell. That with butter at prospectively 60 cents a 
pound, his sleek cows at the end of a 20° below January are 
just more than filling pails and cans with 5% milk. That be- 
cause they are paying 18 to 25 cents for meat over the block, 
that the farmer must be getting one half to three-fourths ol 
that price for his live animals. That because there is a 10- 
cent-a-pound tax on colored oleomargerine that it must make 
that commodity that much higher to them, and they pray fer- 
vently that that tax be removed, so that manufacturers of oleo- 
margerine can color it to imitate real butter and then charge 
them 40 to 60 cents a pound for it, the same as butter price. 
"Whereas there is but l^'cent a pound tax on uncolored oleo- 
margerine, which sella at 15 to 18 cents per pound and the col* 
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oring pill thrown in so that the consumer can color it himself. 
Oh, we sincerely hope that when the consumer succeeds in get- 
ting that 10 cent tax removed and he is paying regular but- 
ter price for oleomargerine, and the manufacturer of olebmar- 
gerine is thereby simply doubling his profits, we sincerely 
hope the consumer will be satisfied. It takes a farmer of only 
**Half Business Affairs" to comprehend this. And again I 
have been told directly by the city laborer that he had been 
led to believe that at all times there sat on the farm kitchen 
sideboard an inexhaustible egg basket, ever ready for the 
farmer to just slip his arm through the handle as he started 
for market, and with which, at perhaps 30 to 40 cents a dozen, 
to pay for his ample supply of groceries for the week to come, 
but whether at 30 or 10 cents a dozen, the inexhaustible egg 
basket is always there and full. 

CONCLUSION, THEN, AS TO *' DELUSIONS. " 

After a lifetime of observation, I believe I am prepared to 
unreservedly testify as a *^ Farmer of Business Affairs'' that 
matrimony is a blessed relation, and the relation intended by 
our Creator, but that it would bring fewer disappointments if 
shorn of some of the tinsel, draperies, gaudy attires and elab- 
orate wedding dinners of the wedding day. And as to delus- 
ions relative to farming: I need not comment of them to the 
young man before me who has been brought up on the farm, 
but to the possible young man before me who is but a college 
bred farmer, let me warn him not to be too seriously in- 
fluenced by the prevailing city idea of what the real farmer 
and his life is. 

SURPRISES AND DISAPPOINTMENTS. 

If ever there was a business that teems with surprises and 
disappointments it is Farming. The man never was more mis- 
taken in his life when he thinks or concludes that farming can 
be reduced to a bookkeeping science and industry. That by 
last years results he can safely figure out the results of the 
coming year. He had best not spend too much of his antici- 
pated earnings on this basis before he has them in hand. 

As I have before remarked : We follow a certain line of la- 
bor for a few years and succeed, and then conclude that we 
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have finaUy cUnched a point on that crop, and the next year 
we fail, thus revealing to us that there is scarcely such a thing 
a& '* Clinch'' in farm methods. 

Again we become discouraged and absolutely abandon the 
old farm orchard, as unworthy of our further care and atten- 
tion. We give it up. It becomes sod-bound, untrimmed and, 
neglected and almost forgotten, when under these handi- 
capped conditions, it shows up the next year with the most 
bountiful crop of the most periect fruit in the existence of the 
orchard. ISo while it is not well nor worthy of us to base our 
future labors and plans on *^ blip-shod'' methods don't let us 
absolutely lie down because we. have not every equipment that 
we would like. The farmer worthy of the title "A man of 
business affairs will find many an avenue to success other 
than through the one avenue of technical high class equip- 
ment. The methods I once applied to the raising of a certain 
bumper crop, while conforming well to nature conditions, 
seemed so obnoxious to my more sensitive neighbors, and con- 
sidered by them so slip-shod that they confessed to me later 
that they had been praying all summer that I would not get 
my seed back, but they were still magnanimous enough to ac- 
knowledge the accidental success of the incident and the meth- 
ods then and there, employed have since become the regularly 
applied methods in the neighborhood in the production of that 
crop. The owner of a piece of very ordinary farm land right 
near our home in crossing his field one day picked up a very 
small glistening pebble. He half jokingly announced that he 
had found a diamond. It became a neighborhood joke. But 
a final scientific examination proved it to be a genuine dia- 
mond. 

Farther than to steer us in an averagly satisfactory course, 
technical bookkeeping in farming will not prove a panacea 
for numerous ills. The man in debt knows reasonably well at 
the end of the year whether he has kept his interest paid and 
possibly some principal. The man out of debt knows equally 
well about how much he has laid out in permanent improve- 
ments, and about how much his bank accounts of the past year 
exceeds accounts of the previous year. To what extent the 
new Income Tax law will necessitate the keeping of more tech- 
nical farm book accounts remains yet to be seen. It may not 
be amiss to begin a mild practice of the habit. I would not be 
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understood as disfavoring farm bookkeeping. I have prac- 
ticed it since the beginning of my business years, and would 
not think of abandoning it, if for no other reason than, having 
been taught from infancy that we must live within our in- 
come, my simple system of farm bookkeeping at least steers 
me in this direction. 

CHARACTERISTICS OP THE PARMER AS A MAN OF BUSINESS APPAIRS, 

Among the characteristics of my ideal ''Parmer as a Man 
of Business Affairs'', I would mention nothing but what I be- 
lieve to be perfectly attainable by the ordinary farmer if he 
will but put forth the best efforts within his ordinary powers. 
He cannot sleep away his hours. He must be wide awake in 
daylight hours; He must think as he works; He must put 
good thoughts into action; He must be progressive; He must 
be capable of expansion; He must think some of the time of 
someone besides himself. He must pull occasionally on the 
other fellows tug; He must recognize the fact that there is a 
public side to agriculture that will not take care of itself, and 
that it devolves on him in a measure to assist at least in 
that supervision and that, too, without consideration of the salary 
that may or may not be in it. Don't think too much about 
the salary; the other fellow will look after that. Kemember 
that it is only what you do for others that will live after you 
when you are gone. Not the big salary that you won. Look 
rather with pity on the man who stands in his own dooryard 
and gazes as you open the snowbound road by his place. 
He is really so small that he will sometime drop out of sight 
and no one will know that he is gone. 

The ideal ''Farmer of Business Affairs," has learned well 
by years of forethought, to be reasonably prepared for the in- 
evitable disappointments coincident to farming, and to reason- 
ably prepare himself for them. In other words, forethought 
is almost equal to forewarned. Again this ideal ** Parmer of 
Business Affairs" will find ample to busy his mind and ener- 
gies with other than smoking. This same Business Parmer 
may have to become accustomed to injustices but will never 
become reconciled to them and will be ever on the alert to 
deal them a knock-out blow or to assist in it, should the 
least opportunity present, and we believe that for real injus- 
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tices, opportunities for correction, will present, if we are only 
perceptive enough to recognize them. 

Aren't we ashamed of ourselves to permit the perpetua- 
tion of even a hint that political office buying is permitted 
in our midst? Are we dead sure that the much lauded Pri- 
mary has eliminated the chronic office seeker in our midst? 
Are we reasonably certain that the heart will of a people is 
being considered in the construction of rural $3000.00-a-mile 
highways, when it is stated in legislative committees, and not 
refuted that not 5% of the clamor for better rural roads 
comes from the rural. communities. Then where does it come 
from? Answer. From Automobilists. 

The Business Farmer af today must be constructive. He 
must kniow his real needs and then go after them. No other 
class will bring them to him. Other classes are only too busy 
looking after their own needs. Neither must he ^depend on 
someone else of his own class to do the work. Oh ! there are 
so many who are just hoping that someone will do something 
to relieve the situation or bring about the better conditions 
with no apparent thought that they have any duty in the 
matter. In fact they have become so dependent on someone 
else doing the philanthropic work for them that they have 
lost all self-dependence, and have become simply and abso- 
lutely passengers for some one else to pull. 

If we would have a Parcel Post in this country adequate 
to its needs, and equal to other countries to which we would 
blush to consider ourselves second: A Parcel Post, (not 
that discriminates against the citizen of this country, and 
in favor of the Italian and Hungarian and other alien in our 
mid«t, and again shame on us), that would assist to transport 
the innumerable small packages of merchandise continually 
enroute in our midst, with the facilities practically all in- 
stalled and not half utilized, it remains for us to go after it 
with all the energy of which we are possessed. The opposing 
powers now in force are looking well to their defenses but 
they apparently realize that their citadel is about to fall and 
are seeking the easiest way to let it down as easily as possible, 
even to trying to sell out to the government, as though to 
eliminate the extortion, the government had to buy them out. 

In not only this but in many things must the Business 
Farmer be constructive. To know a good thing when be seesi 
4 
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it and to pursue it; and if it be quite a young fanner and 
possibly single, if it perchance be a good worthy young girl 
that he pursues, yield to no obstacles until she is yours. 

The '* Farmer of Business Affairs" of to-day must not only be 
constructive, but he must also be inventive of new ways, 
which while benefiting himself, will also benefit others. 

In this line practical cooperation must play an imi)ortant 
part. One of the apparently most successful illustrations of 
practical and profitable cooperation that I have ever observed 
is the ** Independent Harvester Company" of Piano, 111. It 
had its inception simply in the grasping of an opportunity 
by *' Farmers of Business Affairs." Its site is financially his- 
toric. A portion only of its present housing, having in the 
past housed the entire former '*Deering," and later ''Piano" 
harvester plants, that at an opportune time sold out and 
merged into the ''International Harvester Trust" at many 
millions of dollars. If these plants had succeeded, why not a 
third plant under good management, of which there is every 
evidence in the '* Independent" plant. Also securing to the 
patrons and stockholders first-class machinery at reduced 
cost, and also affording safe investment for surplus farmer 
capital. 

Cooperative elevators and possible stores and markets 
serve the same purpose. We can scarcely leave this subject 
without at least touching upon 

THE HIGH COST OF LIVING. 

As the farmer, of all men, lives near the productive end ot 
what we term the elements of living, the observing and ^busi- 
ness farmer cannot but have a fair idea of why some articles 
are high. To begin with, as a people, the speed with which 
we are living in some lines, has accelerated to such an ex- 
tent that we have entirely lost our reckoning and foundation. 
Little but the best of steaks is called for at the meat market. 
The horse drawn pleasure vehicle is being superseded in many 
instances by the automobile, not only costly in original price 
but costly to operate and maintain, and at best can be used 
only a portion of the year. We must have elaborate build- 
ings and offices for our public servants to labor seven hours 
a day in, while the farmer feeds his pigs and stock, and milks 
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and cleans stables for fourteen hours a day under such cir- 
cumstances and conditions, be they good or bad, as he can af- 
ford or improvise. But last and most emphatic of all the 
consuming public stands aghast at the pinnacle price at which 
butter stands today. But do they think that the principle of 
the old adage *' Can't keep your cake and eat it too," has 
ceased to be effective and become obliterated? Bid they think 
last June and July and August, when surplus butter should 
have been going into cold storage for winter use, but when 
they were nibbling up the entire cream out-put of innumer- 
able country creameries in ice cream, a habit that has in- 
creased by leaps and bounds in the past year or two, did they 
think they would yet have that same cream in the shape of 
butter to draw on indefinitely in the following winter months V 
If so they are finding to their sorrow that they cannot live 
•on ice cream all summer without feeling the pinching effects 
of it in the dairy product at some other time of the year. 
The dairy interests of this country are extensive but not in- 
exhaustible. They will not stand up under all kinds of 
abuse, and subject to every call, especially in a 20 degree- 
below-zero- January. This is evident at least to the ** Busi- 
ness Farlner." 

Right in this connection we would add that we believe the 
possible goal of lower-cost living will not have been reached 
or nearly reached until the appetite of the consumer shall 
have become sufficiently toned down and modified so that 
an ordinary fresh-meat roast or its equivalent can be wor- 
ried down without the accelerating aid of a Yorkshire pud- 
ding, the essential element of which, in winter, is 40 cent 
eggs. And again, not until the producer and consumer cut 
cross corners aad came closer together in the transmission 
of the necessities of life between the two. Here again is one 
of the opportunities of '*The Farmer as a Man of Business 
Affairs" to make his best attempt to bridge a heretofore diffi- 
cult-of-passage chasm, and in the bridging of which he will 
have rendered valuable service to humanity. 

A year ago, as the 1st of March approached, I suddenly 
found myself in need of a married man for farm work. I 
tl^ught and concluded hastily. I advertised my detailed 
needs in a Madison daily paper. In less than forty-eight 
hours I had sixteen responses to my ad, the majority of 
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whom could present good references. I accepted the first one 
who personally presented himself and I have not been dis- 
appointed and we are arranging to continue together. De- 
ductions. Prepare more good small farm tenement homes, 
employ more married help, and we will have, in the main, 
better farm help. 2nd, The majority of the sixteen who re- 
sponded to my ad, had been reared on the farm, were ex- 
perienced in farm work, had gone to the city to better them- 
selves, had had an all-sufficiency of the attempt at betterment, 
and were now ready and eager to return to the soil and the 
farm. Inquire for help where it exists in excess. I have oc- 
cupied more than my share of time. I must draw 

CONCLUSIONS. 

There will and must be unrest until fairness and justice 
prevail. 

We will never consent to selling in an open, and buying in 
a protected market. Such is the sentiment of *'The Business- 
Affairs'' farmer. 

One thing is certain. We must go forward, and if we are 
possessed of sufficient resource we shall attain to o.ur desired 
haven, and fill the mission of ''A Farmer of Business Affairs.'' 
If we are without that necessary equipment we shall go down 
before the inevitable storm. 

A building thoroughl;^ wired and equipped for a flood of 
light, but yet in total darkness. An abundance of light-giv- 
ing current just outside, and all that is lacking is CONNEC- 
TION. Will YOU make it one of your life efforts to form 
that important function of *^ CONNECTION?" 



THE VALUE OF RYE AS A FARM CROP. 

B. D. LEITH, MADISON. 

Up to the middle of the 19th Century, good estimates indi- 
cate that rye formed the chief sustenance of at least one- 
third of the population of Europe. Even today we find Rus- 
sia, Germany, Austria-Hungary and France raising large 
quantities of it, and a very large part of the crop produced 
is consumed by people within their borders. The United 
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States stands fifth in rye production, but Germany raises more 
than ten times as much rye as we do. 

The states in the United States which raised the most rye 
according to the 1911 reports are : Wisconsin first with over 
6,000,000 bushels and Michigan second with 5,840,000 bushels. 
Minnesota falls shortly behind as third state. In 1909 and 
1910 Michigan raised considerably more rye than Wisconsin, 
but in 1911 Michigan fell somewhat behind her yield of for- 
mer years and Wisconsin stepped far ahead of her former 
production. 

Eight different varieties have been tested at this station, 
six of winter and two of spring. The winter rye has proven 
to be much better adapted to the soils of Wisconsin where rye 
forms an important crop and also a better yielder with better 
quality of grain. The winter rye yields from five to fifteen 
bushels per acre more than the spring rye. 

Four pedigreed strains have been established, all winter va- 
rieties : 

Ped. No. 1. Petkus, 

Ped. No. 2. Schlausted, 

Ped. No. 3. Ivanoff, 

Ped. No. 4. Minn. No. I. 

The greatest value of rye as a Wisconsin crop is its adapt- 
ability to a system of farm management of the poorer soils, 
rather than a flour plant. Its extreme hardiness is its strong 
characteristic. It will give a fair crop on soils where other 
cereals would be failures. It does not follow that rye will 
do best on poor soils. It will give far greater returns on fer- 
tile soils than on poor soils, but because of the fact that rye 
will survive on soils where other crops will fail, it has become 
the crop associated with the lighter, poorer soils. 

It is naturally a plant suited to cold climates. It will ma- 
ture in Alaska. But hot weather does not seem to injure it 
to any extent. 

The straw is more slender and grows taller than wheat. 
The heads are longer and almost square. Owing to the 
weight of the grain in the head, it nods very decidedly, and 
often the entire plant will lean. But owing to the extreme 
rigidity of the straw, there is not the tendency to crinkle 
down and lodge that there is in wheat. The flowers are more 
open than in other grains and ther^ is considerable crosir fer-^^Tp 
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tilization. Owing 'to this fact, there is much mixture found 
in rye varieties and there are fewer marked characteristics of 
berry and plant than there is in wheat. The glumes are 
narrower than those of wheat and consequently the grain 
protrudes somewhat and it shells readily. The chaflE does not 
come off from the spike when threshed. The beards are 
somewhat shorter, not so spreading and much more flexible 
than in wheat. 

Rye sends out four vigorous temporary roots early, when 
sprouting while wheat sends out only three. The young shoots 
are reddish when they first appear, above ground. It starts 
to shoot much earlier in the spring than winter wheat does and 
ripens about a week earlier. The fall growth of leaves is 
heavy and very decumbent, more so than wheat. In spring 
after shooting has taken place the leaf growth is less than 
on other grains. It is troubled very little by insects and dis- 
eases. Owing to its early development, it is too near matur- 
ity for the diseases and insects to do much harm when they 
appear. It is often infested with ergot, but usually not 
enough to be a serious detriment to its culture. 

Knowing the characteristics of the plant and its habits of 
growth, its value as a farm crop becomes more readily appar- 
ent. It is sown in the fall early enough so that it gets a good 
growth by. the time winter sets in, but not growth enough so 
that winter freezing will kill it. In this way it gets the ad- 
vantage of the fall rains and the early rains of spring. There 
is a considerable amount of plant food leached out by these 
late fall and early spring rains — principally the nitrates. On 
poor soils where plant food is scarce this saving is a very de- 
sirable quality in a plant. 

In fact rye is one of the great conservers of our natural re- 
sources in this respect. The four vigorous roots which it 
sends out while germinating gives it a decided advantage over 
other grains in getting a start under adverse conditions. 

Another very important use of rye on soils so poor that 
clover will not grow, is to supply nitrogen in the form of 
green manure. This practice is often followed on sandy loams 
and even sometimes on clay. The rye is sown in the fall and 
plowed under in the spring about ten days before time to 
plant corn. The reason for this is to get all the growth pos- 
sible before it is turned under. After plowing, roU. The 
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rolling packs the soil down firmly to the bottom of the fur- 
row and allows capilliarity to act. If the ground is not 
rolled, the growth of rye turned under will form a layer that 
will hold the soil from above away from the soil below, hence 
the layer which was turned will dry out so much that any- 
thing planted in it will not grow. The moisture would rise 
to the bottom of the furrow and would be unable to go fur- 
ther because of the layer of rye growth next above it. A 
heavy roller will force the particles of the turned soil so 
closely to the bottom of the furrow that the growth of rye 
between them will not seriously interfere with the rise of 
water. After rolling, harrow. Harrowing forms a mulch on 
the surface which prevents evaporation. The roots of the rye 
which has been plowed under tend to bind the soil particles 
together if it is sand, and to loosen up the soil if it is clay. 
Now we have an ideal bed for corn. The green rye has much 
nitrogenous material which it has taken up from the leach- 
ings of the late fall and early spring rains, and this is readily 
available. The ground is firmed and the dust mulch prevents 
evaporation. 

Fall rye will prevent blowing on sandy soils. The great 
damage done by blowing is in the early spring after the 
ground is dry, and before the spring grains have taken root. 
Often a heavy wind will raise a sandstorm filling the air with 
sand comparable to a blizzard in winter. The grain will be 
laid bare and dry, or as is often the case, carried away from 
the place where it had been sown. Rye wl^ich has had a good 
fall growth will prevent the blowing of the soil upon which it 
is growing. If the fields are laid out from north to south — 
across the direction of the prevailing winds, and the rye is 
sown in several strips instead of one field, damage from blow- 
ing will be materially lessened. 

Rye is valuable as a pasture crop. Pasturing of rye is often 
practiced on both sandy and clay soils. It is particularly val- 
uable on sandy soils because pasture is often short in late 
, fall, when rye pasture becomes available. Occasionally rye 
may be used as a spring pasture. If pastured judiciously the 
plants killed or permanently injured are inconsequential. 
"Whereas on light soils pasturing is a positive advantage for it 
compacts the soil and makes conditions more favorable for 
(jjover to get a start. Pasturing in spring when seodedia^ip 
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clover should be done with caution, as the tramping of stock 
in spring might kill the clover after it had germinated. Some- 
time the season is so favorable in the fall that the rye would 
attain a growth which would result in winter killing. In such 
cases pasturing, to check this growth, is a necessity. 

In many respects, rye is our best nurse crop. The culms 
have comparatively few leaves in late spring, hence the young 
clover gets more sunlight and air than it does with other cer- 
eals when used as nurse crops. Rye is the earliest grain crop 
to be cut and is therefore out of the way early, to the advan- 
tage of the clover. It might be well to state here that clover 
does best without a nurse crop and some soils are so poor that 
clover will not catch if rye is used as a nurse crop. 

Where soiling is practiced rye is an important factor. It is 
usually the first of the series of soiling crops, and because of 
its heavy growth, furnishes a large amount of green feed. 
The time when it is most valuable as a soiling crop is between 
the time of heading and the beginning of the formation of 
grain. This period is rather short, being only ten or twelve 
days. Before heading the dry matter per acre is too small to 
make it profitable and after the seed begins to form, the straw 
gets hard, woody and unpalatable. 

Owing to its heavy growth in late fall, rye makes a splendid 
cover crop for orchards. 

The straw is a valuable product of the rye crop. It is used 
for bedding of stock, packing of furniture and nursery goods, 
in making straw goods and has been used to quite an extent 
in the manufacture of a coarse brown paper. 

Rye flour is not used as extensively now as it was formerly 
for bread. It contains gluten and will rise with yeast, but the 
quality of the gluten is not equal to that of wheat flour. The 
color of the flour is darker than that of wheat and has a 
rather strong flavor peculiar to the rye. 

A very small quantity of rye is used in the manufacture of 
distilled liquors. The by-products fi:om milling and distill- 
ing are used for stock feed, and in some cases the grain itself . 
is used in this way. , 

In conclusion I repeat that rye is by far the best cereal 
crop for the large area of sandy soil in this state. I dare say 
that in some extremely sandy sections, rye is almost the sal- 
vation of the farmer. It will give him some returns ^wl^ere 
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practically every other crop will fail. It conserves the nitro- 
gen which would otherwise be lost through leaching during 
the late fall and early spring rains. While rye will not add 
fertility to the soil, yet by careful management, waste of fer- 
tility can be reduced to a minimum by the use of this crop. 



FALL VS. SPRING PLOWING IN WISCONSIN, 

■ L. F. 6RABER, MADISON. 

Fall plowing has decided advantages under certain condi- 
tions in Wisconsin. Of course it is not a practice of universal 
application. On our lighter, sandy types of soils where wind 
erosion and soil washing are m^atters the farmer has to con- 
tend with, a legume or cover crop not turned imder until 
spring will accomplish more for the subsequent crop than will 
fall plowing. However, on our heavier types of soils such 
as the clays and clay loams, where the contour of the land 
will not permit excessive soil washing, fall plowing has dis- 
tinct advantages. 

MOISTURE CONTENT OP THE SOIL INCREASED. 

Fall plowing tends to conserve moisture. The loosened and 
broken surface of plowed land acts as a mulch which holds 
the moisture accumulated by heavy fall and early spring 
rains in the soil and prevents the great losses through capil- 
larity and rapid surface evaporation in compacted, unplowed 
soils. In one of the numerous experiments at the Wisconsin 
Station, which has proven this assertion, the fall plowed land 
contained over 110 tons (over an inch) more water per acre 
in May, than did the adjacent plot not plowed. Other sta- 
tions have shown similar results. 

The compact stubble field or sods does not permit easy en- 
trance of heavy fall rains and often there is much surface 
water run off while the loose fall plowed soil acts like a sponge 
in this regard. 

PLANT FOOD LIBERATED AND THE TILTH OF THE SOIL IMPROVED. 

The action of alternate freezing and thawing in the late fall 
and early spring disintegrates the lumps of soil, improves the 
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tilth and liberates available mineral elements of fertility, es- 
pecially potassium and phosphorus. In the spring this gives 
the young crop a vigorous start during this critical period of 
its growth. 

The physical condition of heavy clay soils is especially im- 
proved by the granulating effect of freezing and thawing of 
fall plowed land. Particular care needs to be taken in spring 
plowing heavy clay soils. If they contain too much moisture 
puddling will result which leaves the field a mass of almost 
unbreakable clods. If plowing is deeper than previous plow*- 
ing the new soil brought to the surface will not work up well, 
and the tilth will be greatly injured. 

These dangers can be avoided to a great extent by fall plow- 
ing. "Weather conditions as a rule are more favorable and 
where deeper plowing is practiced the action of freezing and 
thawing will subdue the new surface soil and bring about a 
good physical condition. 

OTHER REASONS. 

Generally the Wisconsin farmer has more time to plow his 
land in the fall than he has when the rush of spring work is at 
hand. . Oftentimes weather conditions do not permit of earl^ 
spring plowing. Invariably this results in delay in getting 
small grains in esLvly — a very important matter in good grain 
growing in this state. 

In general where conditions will permit fall plowing is ad- 
visable but it does not follow that good results cannot be se- 
cured with early spring plowing. 



THE MANUFACTURE OF POTATO FLOUR. 

RICHARD F. ADAMS, CAMPBELLSPORT. 

About six years ago I heard of flour being made from pota- 
toes which were run through heated rollers. Thus the mois- 
ture was taken off; they were then ground to a fine flour, 
thereby the principal qualities of the potatoes being preserved 
indefinitely. 

A few months ago an opportunity to investigate this very 
interesting subject was brought to my notice, which is profita- 
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ble especially to agriculturists who raise large quantities of 
potatoes at long distances from markets. I have done consid- 
erable probing to find out the possibilities of erecting a fac- 
tory in my home town. 

Potato flour is milled in Germany and its importation to 
this country is said to have steadily increased since its manu- 
facture. This shows its production, is rapidly being taken ad- 
vantage of, and is becoming more generally known every year 
by its excellent qualities and its many uses. For home^ bread 
making, sausage :filling, cotton sizing and its uses in bakeries, 
confectionaries, etc., etc. 

For bread making it is mixed with wheat flour just before 
baking, and from 3% to 5% is used. 

Potato flour is nothing new in the old country and those 
who are skeptical as to such a product being milled, should go 
to some large grocery stores to find out, or to some wholesale 
dealer, as Fred Arenberg, of "WoUaston, Massachusetts, or 
come to me and I will get a sample for you. Then you can 
make a practical test of its merits. As I know by actual ex- 
perience that potato flour is as nutritious as wheat flour and 
more so than rye, making a moister and better loaf, thus keep- 
ing fresh much longer. 

Having a sample shipped to me we tested its merits at 
home. As near as I can find there are 23.6 lbs. potato flour in 
a hundred pounds of potatoes. 

I found in the city of Fond du Lac one large grocer who 
dealt in the commodity, this grocer referred me to two whole- 
sale dealers, viz., A. R. Pahl & Co., Milwaukee, and Swagier 
"Wanier Co., Chicago, who deal in potato flour, showing there 
must be some demand for the product. \ 

A friend told me that when he was clerking in Milwaukee 
ten years ago he sold potato flour every day, and that he liked 
it better than buckwheat. 

As I have stated before, it is imported as yet, but when its 
merits become more generally known the growth of this new 
industry will increase rapidly. 

I was told that it was a profitable business and so became 
anxious to call the farmers' attention to it. With the aid of a 
chemist book I found a profit of 10 cents per cwt. upon^jj)ota- 
toes at $1 per cwt., or 60 cents per bushel. 
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I trust that each one interested in this subject will make a 
thorough' investigation of it and if satisfied all that remains is 
organization to bring success to the projeiet. 

The advantages of potato flour are : 

1. Preservation of the principal qualities of potatoes in- 
definitely. 

2. Transportation charges small. 

3. "Wisconsin being adapted for potato culture and near 
markets. 

4. It withstands heat and cold. 

5. Potatoes will have a wider range of uses. 

6. It is claimed to make a saving of $1 a barrel on wheat 
fiour. , ' . ' i ! ! - ; ;i.i 
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GROWING AND CURING GOLDEN GLOW CORN. 

A. L. WAGNER, HAVEN. 

For the past four years we have been growing Golden Glow 
corn both for seed and fodder, starting with seed that was pro- 
cured from the Experiment Association. This variety has 
done exceptionally well for our community which has a rather 
short growing season on account of its close proximity to the 
lake. It matured every year by Sept. 20th, being planted 
somewheres around May 20th. The average yield has been 63 
bushels of shelled corn per acre. 

The preparation of the land for the crop consists of the fol- 
lowing method. A two-year old clover and timothy sod is cov- 
ered with a good dressing of manure, and is plowed in late 
fall, which is preferred because it gives the sod time to decay 
and to settle better ; also causing a large number of insects and 
weeds to be killed by the frost. In spring as soon as the land 
is dry enough to be worked the field is gone over with a har- 
row or disc to loosen up the soil and check evaporation, also 
causing the soil to warm up and starting weeds to sprout, 
which are killed when the field is prepared for planting. 

We go over our field about four times with disc and harrow 
and jihen roll it, a good seed bed is then usually the result. All 
our ^.o^^ is drilled making the rows three feet apart, and two 
kerneis every twenty inches in the row. The depth of plant- 
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FARM HOME OF A. L. WAGNER. SHEBOYGAN COUNTY, WITH CORN 
CURING HOUSE ON RIGHT. 

This beautiful residence is located on a 100 acre farm about 2 miles west of 
Lake Michigan.lt is all under cultivation except a six acre wood lot which 
has wisely been retained and serves as an example of proper fore-sight. 

Dairy cattle and hogs are kept upon the farm but it is especially noted for 
its pedigree seed grains. No member of the association has been more care- 
ful in growing and disseminating the pure bred grains. Through his suc- 
cess in growing and curing the Golden Glow corn, he has been instrumental 
in changing the complexion of the corn in Sheboygan county. His pedigree 
barley, oats, rye and wheat are of the best and he is noted as an alfalfa 
grower and producer of fine clover seed. Mr. Wagner expects to erect at his 
nearest shipping point an elevator and Store room, especially for pure bred 
seeds. The association predicts a successful future for Mr. Wagner in his 
efforts in banishing scrub grains forever from his section of the state. 




RESIDENCE AND FARM BUILDINGS ON THE MAPLE LAWN FARM. 

Fred G. Stark, Manager, Washington County. 

The Maple Lawn farm is noted far and wide for its pure bred seed grains. 
Through close attention to systematic rotation of crops and combining live 
stock work with the production of pedigree seed grains Mr. Stark has made 
his farm one of the most productive in the state. His pure bred seed grains 
are noted for their high vitality and perfect germination and through his 
efforts in the dissemination of the same the pure bred seeds, have taKen/^M>s«efl/> 
sion of the fields in his locality. TJigitizea by \JV!7V7Vl\^ 
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ing depends on the soil, on olay loam it is planted at a depth 
of two inches while on a sandy soil three inches are allowed. 
After planting the field is dragged, and is then left until the 
rows can be seen, when cultivating is started ; rather deep at 
first, then shallower at each cultivation to prevent root prun- 




Showing section of A. L. Wagner's corn curing room. Several hundred bushels 
of Golden Glow com cured annually. 

ing, because the roots spread out as the corn grows larger, 
'the last few cultivations being mainly to keep up a dirt mulch. 
After four or five cultivations the field is usually laid by, the 
corn being too large to do good work with a team. 

When the corn is well matured, the ears are snapped from 
the stalks and taken on th^ baru floor, where they are husked 
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and sorted, all large and well shaped ears are reserved for 
seed, the others being used as feeding com. 

In drying. our seed we practice kiln drying in a building 
fitted with racks and a stove. The com is piled on the racks, 
placing two l^ inch square slats between every row. These 
slats are absolutely necessary to prevent the ears from com- 
ing in contact with each other, which would cause them to 
mold, especially if the ears are rather wet when being put 
into the curing room. When the days are bright and warm 
the windows are kept open, and a fire is started when the 
weather is damp and cold. Good ventilation is very essen- 
tial in a drying room to insure' a good circulation of air at all 
times. After the com is well dried the fire is not kept up 
any more, as the frost will not injure the seed after the mois- 
ture is out. 

All our com is sold in the ear, which forms to my opinion 
the only way to buy seed corn, as the buyer can see what 
he is getting, and also enables him to make a germination 
test of each ear. 

We have now been curing and selling seed corn for three 
years and have not experienced any trouble whatever to dis- 
pose of our surplus at a good price. Last fall a large num- 
ber of farmers in our community ordered their seed in ad- 
vance of the season, even before it was being put into the* 
drying room. This fact shows that this com is looked upon 
as a splendid variety for this locality, and I am sure that the 
time is not far distant when everyone in this vicinity will be 
growing Golden Glow com. 
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ALFALFA SESSION. 

Given Under Auspices op the Alfalfa Order of the Ex- 
periment Association 



[ PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS. ; 

JAMES B. CHEESMAN, RACINE. 

Before the initial work of organization was begun it was 
well to ask do we want more bodies, and more machinery? 
Professor Moore and myself concluded that a club of alfalfa 
growers within the Experiment Association was the best 
thing because it made jsffective work possible immediately. 
Before this meeting could be convened we needed to know 
the area already planted to alfalfa, and the general state 
practice with reference to the plant. I shall be satisfied if 
we can show that alfalfa is grown in 80 per cent of the coun- 
ties, and that will cover the state, though we many not grow 
more than 100,000 acres. For propaganda we shall have to 
enlist the editors of the country papers, and ask them to pub- 
lish from time to time such matter as we can secure on al- 
falfa growing, harvests, and its place in rotations. 

I shall not use the time by offering you any matter of my 
own on alfalfa culture. "We have a full and varied program 
which will be presented by men long trained as successful 
farmers, and experienced in the treatment of the various 
phases of the subject. We thought by way of introduction 
it might be well to have the business side presented by such 
a man as Mr. A. P. Grout of Illinois, the farmer-banker who 
comes to us rich in experience, full of enthusiasm, hope and 
expectation. 

Competent observers tell us that during the last twenty years 
the production of alfalfa has doubled every five years, and 
tliat it is just twelve times as big as it was in 1890. Alfalfa 
is worth more than double what it was when first recognized 
as a forage plant. The great rapidity with which it is being 
substituted for oats, or grain of any kind is significant of 
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value. It is safe to say that before long the oat ration for 
horses will be greatly modified, and the wider uses of the 
plant will surprise many of the best informed, and most en- 
thusiastic growers, and users. While we shall not grow any 
smaller areas of corn we may all be very sure that alfalfa will 
increase its area at a much greater rate than the com plant. 
Alfalfa will get its rightful place as a farm crop, but what we 
should concern ourselves niost about to-day, is its place in ro- 
tations of crops. 

If we are to grow enough wheat we must rely on rational 
rotations of crops rather than enlarged areas of raw land. 
The bugle call for sound agriculture has been heard through- 
out the world. It is as loud and almost as insistent in the 
new Northwest as it is in old settled states like Illinois and 
Wisconsin. 

One happy thought should console and encourage us in our • 
work. It is this, new lands are increasing in value most rap- 
idly. The mortgage holders, the bankers, and the railroads 
are settling and developing these lands at a rate of speed al- 
most incredible to those who have not seen it. To maintain 
these values investors must insist on systematic farming, and 
the planting of alfalfa not later than five years after break- 
ing. The plantings should be at least five per cent of the 
areas planted to cereals. Even at this rate it would require 
twenty years to get the plant all over a farm supposing all 
the land was available for it. The example will be enough 
end when once pioneer farmers have seen a patch and used 
the plant their loyalty is assured. 

With the steady increase in the cost of producing all ani- 
mal products one may pause a moment and ask have any of 
them appreciated so rapidly as eggs, milk, butter and cheese? 
The high price of milk in cities has greatly stimulated milk 
condensing. The consumption of butter, cheese, and milk in 
the first class cities is not increasing relatively to the increase 
in population. A recent market report shows a scale of 
prices not equaled within twenty-five years. In Northwest- 
em Minnesota, and in Manitoba I recently heard of poultry 
yards that would eclipse anything in the East twenty years 
ago. Less than a month before Christmas Winnipeg imported 
quite a few shipmcHts of milk and cream from St. Paul. Last 
September I told you tbfl^t New Yprk reached north for .a third 
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of her milk 400 miles every day. Now Winnipeg comes South 
a distance fifteen per cent greater. Milk is retailed in Man- 
itoba, North Dakota and Saskatchewan at double the price 
paid in Madison. 

Enough facts have been presented to set you thinking. Al- 
falfa will produce a greater value per acre than any other 
farm crop. It has the merit of rebuilding soils, and main- 
taining the fertility of the state when it is accorded its proper 
place in rotation, and in the appreciation of the farming 
population. 



SECRETARY'S REPORT. 

L. F. GRABER, MADISON. 

Fellow Members of the Alfalfa Order and Wisconsin Agri- 
cultural Experiment Association and Friends: I am glad to 
have the opportunity of making the first Secretary's report 
of the Alfalfa Order of the Wisconsin Experiment Associa- 
tion. I firmly believe we have begun a work which will bring 
about great results in the way of promoting the agricultural 
interests of the State of Wisconsin. I believe today there is 
no one other movement which will do as much for the general 
agricultural welfare of the entire state as will the effectual 
extension of the small acreage of alfalfa now being grown 
in the state of Wisconsin. There is no one other hay crop 
that equals alalfa in its feeding value; there is no one other 
hay crop that adds as much fertility to the soil and there 
is no one other hay crop that will equal alfalfa in yields per 
acre. And yet, to-day it is only raised on one farm out of 
every forty. To-day, there are only 18,000 acres of alfalfa 
grown in Wisconsin against 3,000,000 acres of other hay 
crops. 

AN ALFALFA ASSOCIATION. 

It is due to this comparatiyey small acreage of such a truly 
marvelous crop that the Alfalfa Order of the Wisconsin Ex- 
periment Association was established. It was felt by ener- 
getic and progressive agriculturists that Wisconsin farmers 
did not fully appreciate the true value of alfalfa as a forage 
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crop. That it can be successfully grown has been demon- 
strated time and again by numerous tests carried on by the 
Agronomy Department of the Agricultural College and by 
tests of farmers themselves. With this in view alfalfa has 
been and is to-day a neglected crop in this state. To encour- 
age a moile extensive and widespread growth of this valuable 
plant no better method could have been used than that of co- 
operation. Due to the efforts of Professor R. A. Moore, of 
the College of Agriculture; and ]\Ir. Jas. B. Cheesman, Ra 
cine, "Wisconsin; a meeting was held at the State Fair, Sep- 
tember 14, 1911, at which the Alfalfa Order was organized, 
as an auxiliary to the Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment 
Association, a body of sixteen hundred farmers, which has 
done so much in the way of establishing' Wisconsin's world- 
wide reputation as a great pure bred seed producing state. 
Officers were duly elected as follows: Pres. Jas. B. Chees- 
man, Racine; Vice Pres., Ex-Gov. W. D. Hoard, Ft. Atkinson. 
Secretary-Treasurer, L. F. Graber, Madison; and a constitu- 
tion and by-laws were adopted. 

ALFALFA, A NEGLECTED CROP. 

As its initial work the Order began an investigation to 
secure some data relative to the acreage of alfalfa now grown 
in the state, why it was not more generally grown, its adap- 
tion to soil condition, etc. The idea was chiefly to obtain 
the farmers attitude towards the crop. Over 1000 of the fol- 
lowing inquiries were sent out to members of the Experiment 
Association and other progressive farmers. 

Kindly fill out the following outline and mail in enclosed 
envelope immediately: 



Name 

P. O. Address County 

Are you a grower of alfalfa? 

What is the acreage of alfalfa on your farm? 

Size of your farm? 

Do you grow any alfalfa seed? 

Best yield of alfalfa seed secured per acre? 

Best yield of alfalfa hay per acre? 

Estimate the number of acres of alfalfa grown in your county 

Does alfalfa do well in your locality? 

Why is it not more generally grown? 

What is your opinion of alfalfa as a profitable forage crop? 

A? a feed for live stocH?» . » » . r — r ? r ,,.,,,..,..,,..,.,,, 
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At the present writing 513 replies have been received, the 
results of which are summarized as follows: 

Number of replies to date 513 

Number of growers of alfalfa 394 — 80% 

Number of growers of alfalfa seed 5 

Average yield of alfalfa hay 4.4 T 

Number reporting alfalfa did well in their locality 360 

Number reporting alfalfa did not do well in their locality,. 98 

Reports on why alfalfa is not more generally grown in Wis- 
consin : 



Per cent stating due 

(1) Lack of knowledge relative to crop and proper meth- 

ods of culture not being used 22% 

(2) Value not appreciated 22% 

(3) Conservatism, new crop, timothy good enough, etc... 16% 

(4) High cost of seed, di^culty in securing good seed.. 13% 

(5) Lack of confidence, and fear it cannot be grown 9% 

( 6 ) Hard to get stand 9% 

(7) Soil not adapted 9% 

Number reporting alfalfa an extremely valuable feed and 

profitable forage crop 366 — (100%) 

Number not reporting on this question 147 

From the reports of these farmers, eighty per cent of whom 
are growers of alfalfa, a broad idea can be obtained of the 
status of alfalfa growing in Wisconsin. The chief reasons 
given why farmers hesitate to grow alfalfa are far from be- 
ing sufficiently important to hinder and progressive farmer 
from attempting to grow this crop. 

Eighty-two per cent of the replies show that alfalfa is not 
receiving more attention for the following insufficient rea- 
sons. Farmers do not know-how to raise it and are not using 
correct methods of culture; the value of the plant is not be- 
ing appreciated; farmers are conservative and do not want 
to attempt growing any ^^new-fangled" crops; alfalfa seed is 
somewhat high priced (this year only a little above timothy 
and clover!) and it is somewhat difficult to secure good seed; 
farmers lack confidence and fear it cannot be grown; they 
are afraid to '^ tackle" it. 

WE CAN GROW ALFALFA IF WE WANT TO. 

Only eighteen per cent stated that it was hard to secure a 
stand and that the soils in their localities were not adapted. 
Perhaps they were not. Perhaps their soils were acid or 
poorly drained. But these are difficulties that can easily be 
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overcome. Lime will neutralize the acidity and tiles will run 
off the excess soil moisture. Gentlemen, if we want to grow 
we can and we can grow it if we want to. The Alfalfa Order 
plans on the wide dissemination of information relative to 
the proper "Wisconsin methods of growing alfalfa, both by 
bulletins and lectures. Alfalfa exhibits will be put up at 
county fairs and at the State Fair to arouse and stimulate 
rural interest in this crop. Every member of the Order 
should not only be a grower but a demonstrator of alfalfa 
growing in his locality so that in our united efforts we will 
destroy this unproductive sentiment that alfalfa cannot be 
grown in Wisconsin and bring our farmers to a realization of 
the immense value and importance of this crop to Wisconsin 
agriculture. 

* OUR LARGEST ALFALFA GROWERS. 

The five largest growers of alfalfa in Wisconsin, according 
to the information received through 1000 inquiries sent out, 
are as follows: 

Acres 

1. Jno. Waelti, Monroe, Wis. (Green county) 140 

2. C. M. Davis, Corliss, Wis. (Racine county) 79 

3. Jno. V. Seymour, Lake Geneva, Wis. (Walworth 

county) 70 

4. W. R. Curtis, Trevor,* Wis. (Kenosha county) 60 

5. Gordon Valentine, Genesee Depot, AVis. (Waukesha 

county) • 60 

Mr. John Waelti, Monroe, Wis., is no doubt the most ex- 
tensive grower of alfalfa in Wisconsin to-day. On his 220 
acre farm in Green county he is now raising 140 acres of 
alfalfa. It will be of interest to read what Mr. Waelti says 
about alfalfa. 

** Seven years ago the farmers did not know how to sow it 
to get a stand, now many farmers will sow no other seed but 
alfalfa.'' 

What is your opinion of alfalfa as a profitable forage crop 
and as a feed for live stock? 

''It is the most profitable field crop I know of. I feed it 
to cattle, horses and swine with the very best results." 
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The opinion of the largest and most successful growers of 
alfalfa in this state should bear considerable weight and is of 
great importance to us at this meeting. 

IMPORTANT STATISTICS. 

I liave compiled in round figures from tlie mcst recent 
United States' Census report the following statistics: 



Alfalfa. 



Clover alone. 



Timothy and 
clover. 



Timothy 
alone. 



Acreafire 

Amount (tons) 

Value (total) 

Value per acre 

Yield per acre (tons) 
Value per ton 



18,000 
50,000 
1562,000 
131 00 
2.8 
111 20 



119,500 

104,000 

$1,572,000 

$13 20 

1.7 

1800 



1,600,000 

2,500,000 

122,500,000 

S14 00 

l.G 

19 00 



767,000 

1,110,500 

$10,825,000 

S14 00 

1.4 

•9 70 



It is of interest to note that we are growing over 700,000 
acres of pure timothy (a crop which has ruined the fertility 
of more than one farm) and only 18,000 acres of alfalfa (a 
crop that will in future be used to *build up some of these 
same farms that timothy has ruined). 

In value per acre alfalfa has twice the market value of any 
of the other hay crops. In yield per acre it stands at the top 
as well as in market value per ton. A word of explanation 
may here be neeessary. The value of timothy per ton is 
quoted higher than that of clover. This does not mean that 
clover has less feeding value but is due to the fact that tim- 
othy is a readily marketable hay and is much in demand on 
city markets where high prices are paid. Clover is not a 
market hay, but it does not make a good horse feed and its 
demand in the cities is very limited ; it is fed chiefly to cattle 
on the farm where it has been raised. Consequently, its mar- 
ket price is lower than timothy although its feeding value for 
beef and dairy cattle is much higher. 
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LEADING COUNTIES IN ALFALFA PRODUCTION. 

Statistics show that the following seven counties are the 
largest producers of alfalfa: 

Acres 

Green county 2280 

Jefferson county 2251 

Waukesha county 1840 

Fond du Lac county 1620 

Walworth county 1588 

Racine county 1467 

Kenosha county 1380 

THE ALFALFA ORDER TO PURCHASE HIGH GRADE ALFALFA SEED. 

Partially due to the fact that many Wisconsin farmers were 
having difficulty in securing clean, high germinating alfalfa 
seed and that many failures in securing successful stands were 
due to poor seed the Alfalfa Order has decided on the pur- 
chase of a large amount of high grade alfalfa seed for dis- 
tribution among its members at cost price. At the present 
writing orders for no less than 32,000 pounds have been re- 
ceived and in buying such a large amount it will be secured 
at a very much reduced price. It is the purpose of the Or- 
der to place at the disposal of its members the very best seed 
at the most reasonable rates, (jlood sccmI is the foundation of 
success in the growing of any crop. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

In conclusion let me say that the Alfalfa Order invites the 
cooperation and membership of every interested farmer in 
the state of Wisconsin. I firmly believe with earnest efforts 
and assistance of the members of the Experiment Association 
and other progressive farnu^rs tlirougliont the state that we 
can do as much in the way of making Wisconsin a great al- 
falfa state of the Union as the Experiment Association has 
done in the way of making Wisconsin the great pure bred 
seed state of America. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS. 

OF THE 

ALFALFA ORDER 

OF THE 

WISCONSIN AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT ASSOCI- 
ATION. 

Article I. Name. — The organization shall be known as the Alfalfa 
Order of the Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Association. 

Article II. Object. — The object of this organization shall be to pro- 
mote the alfalfa interests of the state in general. 

1st. By cooperating with the Department of Agronomy and the Wis- 
consin Agricultural Experiment Association in growing, experimenting 
and in the wide dissemination of alfalfa. 

2d. By having alfalfa exhibits at agricultural fairs. 

3rd. By having annual. meetings in order to report and discuss topics 
beneficial to the members of the Order. 

4th. By distributing literature and information bearing upon the 
production of alfalfa for seed and forage. 

Article III. Memhership. — 1. Any person may become a member of 
this Order who has taken a course in the College of Agriculture at 
Madison or at any place in the state under the jurisdiction of the Col- 
lege. 

2. Any farmer who is interested in the growing of alfalfa and will- 
ing to cooperate under the direction of the Order may become a mem- 
ber of this Order. 

3. Honorary membership may be conferred upon anyone interested 
in progressive agriculture by a majority vote at any annual or special 
meeting. 

Article IV. Dues. — ^A fee of 25c shall be collected from each mem- 
ber annually. 

Article V. Officers. — The officers of this Order shall consist of a 
President, Vice President and Secretary-Treasurer, whose terms of 
office shall be for one year or until their successors are elected. 

Article VI. Duties of Officers. — 1. It shall be the duty of the Presi- 
dent to preside at all meetings of the Order and to enforce the observ- 
ance of such rules and regulations as will be for the best interest of the 
organization; to appoint all regular committees as he may deem ex- 
pedient for the welfare of the Order. 

2. In the absence of the President, the Vice President shall preside 
and perform the duties of the President. 

3. The Secretary-Treasurer shall keep the records of all meetings and 
proceedings of the Order, also the names of all members and their ad- 
dresses. He shall also keep the funds of the Order, collect all fees, pay 
all debts, and shall submit a written statement of all moneys received 
and paid out by him and shall balance his books not later than one 
month before the annual meeting. 

Article VII. Disbursements. — The funds of the Order shall be used . 
to defray its expenses or by vote of the Order for such purposes as will 
advance the interests of the Order and shall be paid out upon an order 
signed by the President and countersigned by the Secretary. ^ ^ j 
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Article VIII. Amendment a. -^This Constitution may be amended at 
any meeting by a two-thirds vote of the members of the Order present. 

By-Laws. 

Article I. — The ofBcers of this Order shall be elected by ballot at the 
annual meeting. 

Article II. — This Order shall be governed by Robert's Rules of Order. 

Article III. — ^AU members joining at the organization of this Order, 
shall be known as Charter Members. 

AiHicle IV. — The time and place of holding the annual meeting shall 
be determined by the officers. 

Adopted Sept. 14, 1911. 



SECURING A STAND OF ALFALFA. 

C. L. HILL, ROSENDALE. 

I have sowed alfalfa following many other crops, at sev- 
eral different times of the year, on both level and rolling 
land, with and without nurse crops, and with varying amounts 
of seed per acre. I have secured so much better stands from 
one method than from any other, that I am going to speak 
almost exclusively of this method of seeding. 

The first piece of alfalfa I tried was sowed with spring 
wheat, on land not particularly fitted, and while I secured a 
fairly good stand as to the number of plants they never 
showed vigor enough to make the crop amount to anything. 
The next I sowed was sowed in the spring without a nurse 
crop, and a good stand was secured, but the weeds were as 
thick as the alfalfa, and a good deal more vigorous. We clip- 
ped it three or four times the first year and the second and 
third years secured three fairly good crops of hay from it. 
Though it was innoculated it never obtained the dark green 
healthy look that good alfalfa always has. 

I frequently visit friends in New Jersey, where successful 
growers of alfalfa all sow it in midsummer, or early fall. As 
weeds and especially June grass prove such a menace to the 
crop with me I determined to try seeding a piece in an alto- 
gether different manner from any that I have known being 
tried in Wisconsin. In the summer of 1906, immediately after 
cutting a piece of second crop clover, I plowed the land, 
worked it thoroughly, and dragged it several times between 
August and the time the ground froze. 
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ALFALFA ON THE THOMA FARM, WAUPACA COUNTY. 

This beautiful farm is pleasantly located near the little town of Sugar Bush 
and through the energy and enterprise of its owner E. Thoma, has been put 
on a good paying basis. Mr. Thoma is one of our most faithful members of 
the Experiment Association and has been instrumental in spreading far and 
near in his section the best methods of growing and curing alfalfa. Dairying 
and pure br^d seed grains receive due attention. Note the curing of alfalfa 
under cap -and concrete silo. 




SHOWING THE POSSIBILITY OF ALFALFA. 

Alfalfa on the Spring Brook Farm. Owned by F. H. Meekin & Son, Fond du 
Lac county, seeded to alfalfa the spring of 1902. 

The above cutting represents the twenty -sixth consecutive cro»^ taken from 
the field in nine years. Estimating cuttings at one ton each per acre and 
alfalfa at $20 per ton, this field would have brought to its owner over five 
hundred dollars per acre in the nine years. 
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During the winter! gave the field a heavy coat of manure, 
direct from the cow stable, applied with a manure spreader. 
In the spring I plowed the land again and worked this repeat- 
edly from that time until August 1st, when there was a seed 
bed as fine as possible and about three or four inches deep. 
1 sowed the alfalfa with a wheelbarrow seeder as I always do, 
going over the field twice, in opposite directions, applying 10 
pounds of seed per acre each time, or 20 pounds in all, and 
thus made sure that all the ground received seed. It rained a 
day or two after seeding, and the field was soon the most beau- 
tiful green I ever saw, and has continued to look well until 
. covered with snow the fall of 1911. 

I cut 4 crops from this field in 1910 and 3 crops per year in 
1908, 1909 and 1911. The land when started was badly in- 
fested with sow thistle, and had also some quack grass and 
Canada thistle, but this treatment killed all of these. No 
weeds have appeared in this field up to this time except June 
grass, and this is now taking possession of the field, a^d I do 
not expect to leave it more than another year. 

I tried a spring tooth harrow in it last year once over, and 
after watching this tool used in alfalfa fields at the Illinois 
Experiment Station I expect to give this field a thorough 
dragging the spring of 1912 and watch its effects. This field 
was a so much greater success than any of my previous at- 
tempts at getting a stand of alfalfa that in 1908 I fitted and 
sowed another field in the same way, and still a third in 1909; 
Both of these seasons were so dry that I did not quite so com- 
pletely destroy the weed seed in the* soil, and I found weeds 
came up in the alfalfa. Nevertheless, both fields were equally 
as good stands ,as the first field, and we have now for 3 or 4 
years had all the alfalfa that our herd of 70 to 90 cattle could 
eat. In 1906 I also sowed a field with spring wheat and se- 
cured a fairly good stand, but it was infested with June grass 
from the very first, and while it produced good crops of hay 
for the next two years, they were not nearly as good as from 
the other fields mentioned. 

I thought I would try and see if it w^re not possible to se- 
cure a stand without sacrificing the year devoted to a summer 
fallow, so in the fall of 1909 I manured this field, plowed it 
in the fall and planted it to com. We not only kept the field 
as clean of weeds as I ever saw a field kept with a cultivator, 
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but in addition we went through the field with hoes, cutting 
out every single weed we could find. As soon as the corn was 
off and in the silo we disked the field thoroughly and dragged 
it down fine. This was repeated in the spring and alfalfa was 
sowed alone, and I confess I was surprised when pigeon grass 
and barnyard grass appeared thicker than the alfalfa, and we 
cut two crops of hay from this land this year which was about 
half alfalfa and half these weed grasses. After the second 
cutting the alfalfa came on beautifully, and I have a fine stand 
on that field for this year. 

When I said that I did not want to waste the year devoted 
to a summer fallow I did not say just what I meant, for a year 
devoted to a summer fallow is never wasted, and means in- 
creased crops for years to come, and in the ease of alfalfa I 
am sure it will more than pay anyone who has failed to get 
a stand of alfalfa in other ways to try this method. 

On all very rich farms in Wisconsin June grass is bound to 
be the worst enemy of alfalfa, and it survives in my com fields 
in the hills in spite of the very best cultivation, and also sur- 
vives in the grain fields, and in no other way but a summer 
fallow can I rid a field of it entirely, even for one or two years. 
I hope to find when I put the first mentioned field in alfalfa 
again that as no June grass has gone to seed there for many 
years that it will not come in so fast next time. However, if I 
can get a good stand of alfalfa for 5 years by this method T 
am well satisfied with the results. 



CUTTING AND CURING ALFALFA. 

FRED STUBLEY, BLACK EARTH. 

The time has come for Wisconsin farmers to pay a little 
more attention to providing feed for winter, that is, to the pal- 
atability and digestibility of those feeds ; we might say, as to 
the quality, have the conditions as near like summer as possi- 
ble. We see how well our stock does under these conditions 
and we know we do not have to grain them. Now, if we will 
only apply a little thought in preparing our feeds for winter 
feeding, so as to bring nearly the same conditions, we shall 
hope fpr the best results, particularly among our stock and 
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dairy animals, and that we can do by supplying the proper 
method in cutting and curing our clover and alfalfa. 

WHEN TO CUT CLOVER AND ALFALFA. 

As a rule, we generally allow our clover to grow a little 
too old. We cannot allow clover to stand and hold the nat- 
ural juices if it becomes overripe. For instance, a good deal 
of the alfalfa hay shipped in this winter is very dry and brit- 
tle, showing that it was cut too late. There are different 
ways of curing alfalfa, and we should adopt that method by 
which we can best conserve the protein element and that 
is the leaf part. The alfalfa leaf will test about twenty-two 
to twenty-six per cent protein, while the stalk is only about 
six, so we must employ the method of curing under which 
we will not lose the leaves. My plan has been to cut it a 
little on the green side, if anything, just coming into blos- 
som. A better way, however, to judge as to the proper time 
of cutting is to watch the root growth. When your alfalfa is 
ready to cut your next growth has made a start, the growing 
crop should be removed, because if it is not and you wait 
too long, the second crop will get started and you will cut 
off the top of the second cutting in harvesting the first and 
injure the growth of it very much, so as soon as the grow- 
ing crop has reached a stage of maturity and the next one 
starts growing, that is the proper time to cut, regardless of 
the blossom. Last year for instance, our alfalfa did not 
blossom at all, and naturally we went entirely by the root 
growth. 

CURING ALFALFA. 

In curing it the one thing to look out for is to keep the 
green leaves green. We know that the leaf of the growing 
plant is the outlet for the moisture in the stalk. If we keep 
the leaves green it doesn't take a great while to rid those 
stalks of the moisture contained in them; if, on the other 
hand, we let the leaves dry up quickly, we shut off the es- 
cape of moisture from those stalks, so you can see it is im- 
portant to adopt the method of curing which keeps the leaves 
green. 

My habit has been to cut it in the morning providing there 
is no moisture or dew on it^ then rake it up the next morning 
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and put it up before dinner. You can cure it with or with- 
out caps. I was in a barn a few weeks ago where they cured 
just in the windrow, fifty acres of it. It had been raked 
from both ways into heavy windrows, and it made a very 
good quality of hay, but any method will do by which we can 
cure it and retain the greenness in the leaf. You can put 
it up in a cock about twelve hours, and the sweating begins ; 
inside thirty-six or forty hours it is sweated out. 

It can be put in the barn remarkably green; in fact, we 
do not want it sun-dried, we just want that moisture out of 
it, and when you have once got that out of it you can put 
it into the barn and it will keep all right. We have very lit- 
tle difficulty with it burning in the barn. We turn it out 
about one hour before hauling in, leaving it exposed to the 
air and sun, just dry it out, and haul it right into the bam 
green. Last year w^e cured quite a lot in the windrow. Of 
course the w^eather conditions have got to regulate that. 

If we follow those methods and have plenty of green en- 
silage and study the quality of our feeds and the best ways 
of curing our hay, we will have no necessity to buy the high- 
priced feeds that we as dairymen otherwise have to buy. 



THE WISCONSIN AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 
ASSOCIATION. 

R. A. MOORE, SECRETARY. 

The organization of the Wisconsin Experiment Association 
was effected February 22, 1901. Its inception was deter- 
mined from the need of an organized cooperative body to 
grow and disseminate in large quantities high yielding pure 
bred seed grains, the foundation stock of which had been 
bred by the Agronomy Department of the College of Agricul- 
ture. For several years previous to the organization of the 
Experiment Association, some experimental extension work 
had been carried on through the medium of the Short Course 
Alumni, but, a larger and more thoroughly organized force 
were needed that would be commensurate with the great 
work to be undertaken. 
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RESIDENCE AND OTHER FARM BUILDINGS ON THE AUSTIN FARM, 
ROCK COUNTY. 

This beautiful farm is owned and operated by W. O. Austin, Pres. of the 
Rock County Order of the Experiment Association. Mr. Austin is especially 
interested in the production and dissemination of pure bred seed grains. 




A FIELD OF PEDIGREE BARLEY WITH GOLDEN GLOW CORN IN THE 
FOREGROUND, ON THE FARM OF CHAS. AUSTIN, ROCK CO. 

Mr. Austin is an active member of the Experiment Association and is one 
of the leading pure bred seed grain growers of Rock county. Note the uni- 
formity of height and stiffness of straw of the pedigree barley. 
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I 
The Experiment Association was organized with 187 char- 
ter members, and the following officers: A. J. Meyer, Pres- 
ident, J. P. Bonzelet, Vice President, R. A. Moore, Secretary 
and H. J. Renk, Treasurer. The character of the work to be 
performed was of such a nature that it was necessary to re- 
strict the membership to persons who had received training 
in the College of Agriculture. 

DETERIORATION OF GRAINS. 

For several years it had become noticeable that the grains 
and forage plants of the state and elsewhere were deter- 
iorating. Prom experimentation on the Station farm it was 
clearly proven that it was a comparatively easy proposition 
to advance the yielding property of our common grains from 
two to ten bushels per acre. For many generations the ani- 
mal breeders of the world had been active and brought about 
a great change in farm animals by the 'breeding of pedigree 
stock, but, no. one seemed disposed to consider the larger 
proposition, the breeding and general dissemination of the 
farm crops that are the very foundation upon which our live 
stock industry rests. 

FARM CROPS IN DEPLORABLE CONDITION. 

From investigations it was found that no less than 20% of 
the oat crop of the state was affected with smut; several dis- 
tinct varieties of barley unequal in period of ripening and of 
variable germination were found to be characteristic of the 
fields of the state. One hundred or more scrub varieties of 
corn were grown by our farmers. They were powerless to 
procure good seed of any standard variety, hence had to 
purchase in accordance to the scoop shovel method, often 
getting several strains of seed corn wholly worthless for the 
season's crop. Also many improvements advocated by the 
College were unheeded as the buUeitins did not appeal to the 
farmer in the most forcible manner and it seemed important 
to have practical farm demonstrations made where farmers 
could see and determine the value of tests made along var- 
ious lines. 

To correct the above defects and many more and place 
within reach of every farmer of the state definite breeds of 
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high yielding seed grains, are the chief aims and purposes of the 
Experiment Association. 

STATE AI^PROPRIATION. 

For two years the cost of experimenting and getting out 
the first annual report was borne by the members of the 
Association, but the Legislature of 1903 passed an act by 
which the state appropriated $1000 per year and paid for 
publishing the annual report. In 1905 the appropriation was 
raised to $2000 and in -1911 to $3000. The state funds are 
used for purchasing pedigree seed grains and for material 
and help for actually carrying on the work. The appropria- 
tion is retained in the state treasury and is drawn out by or- 
der as necessaries are needed. 

As soon as pure bred corn was grow^n at the Station farm 
in large quantities sufficient seed was put into the hands of 
each member of the Association to plant two acres and he 
was requested to establish a pure bred corn center where 
neighboring farmers and others could see and secure the high 
yielding seed in future. The member agrees also to test the 
pure bred corn in comparison with the best strains of corn 
he knows of in the neighborhood and report the facts to the 
Secretary of the Association. In this manner from ten to 
fifteen hundred corn centers were established and the pure 
bred varieties of corn were grown and cured for seed in 
great quantities. Neighbors seeing the fields from time to 
time and learning of the high yields soon discarded their 
common strains and secured the pure bred varieties. By this 
method of dissemination whole communities started the grow- 
ing of pure bred com and the beneficial influence of the seed 
corn center was felt far and near. 

A test with the Silver King (Wisconsin No. 7) corn run-' 
ning through five years in which 1500 members took part re- 
sulted in the No. 7 corn giving an average yield of 61 bushels 
of shelled corn to the acre, 12 bushels more than the best corn 
compared with it. 

Reports from 1020 members of the Experiment Association 
who are carrying on tests with Oderbrucker barley in differ- 
ent parts of the state show an average yield for five years of 
36^ bushels per acre, 5^2 bushels above that of the best vari- 
eties compared with it. 
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FARM HOME RESIDENCE OF NOYES RAESSLER. 

This beautiful farm is operated by our worthy member Mr. Raessler and he 
has seen fit to make it absolutely a pure bred seed grain farm. Pedigree bar- 
ley, pedigree oats and No. 7 seed corn are specialties on the farm and are being 
widely disseminated in Rock county. Mr. Raessler is secretary of the Rock 
County Order of the Experiment Association and expects to make it the lead- 
ing county organization in the state. 
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THE COMING GENERATION OF PURE BRED SEED GROWERS. 

Family of S. P. Markle. La Crosse county. Mr. Markle has taken more 
prizes on pure bred corn than any other member of the Experiment Association 
and he expects to have the good work continue. 
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Wisconsin has produced an average of 740,000 aures of bar- 
ley annually for the past five years, or a total of 3,723,000 
acres. Had this entire acreage been sown to Oderbrucker 
barley at the increased yield there would have been produced 
18,000,000 bushels of barley more than if the common barley 
had been used. At an average price of 68c per bushel this 
would amount to twelve million dollars added to the wealth 
of the farmers of the state during the past five years. 

The "Wisconsin Pedigree barleys which have been carried 
through a course of twelve years' breeding were disseminated 
and tested in the state in 1910. In 800 comparative tests the 
pedigree barleys gave a yield of 3.6 bushels per acre above 
that of the selected Oderbrucker. Sufficient of the pedigree 
barley will be grown this year to more than cover the en- 
tire barley acreage of the United States and the following 
year we predict enough grown to cover the barley acreage of 
the world. Within three years we expect that not less than 
ninety per cent of Wisconsin grown barley will be of that one 
distinct variety. Such is the possibility through the cooper- 
ative work of the Experiment Association. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE COUNTY ORDERS OP THE EXPERIMENT 
ASSOCIATION. 

On account of the large membership of the Association, 
over 1500, scattered so widely throughout the state it was 
deemed advisable to organize local associations in those coun- 
ties that had fifty or more regular members. Twenty-six 
counties are now organized. These organizations are known 
as County Orders of the Experiment Association and are offi- 
cered similar to that of the State Association. The Secretary 
of the County Order is appointed by the State Association as 
farm inspector for his respective county and he receives his 
pay from the State Association for his services. His duty is 
to visit all members of his Order and all farms upon which 
pure bred seed grains are grown. He is expected to give 
advice to the local members in regard to facilities for growing 
and handling seed grains and report to the State Association. 

By exercising close supervision poor grains are kept out 
of the market. The Wisconsin pedigree and select seed grains 
are now known everywhere. Foreign countries as well as all 
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grain raising states in America are buying the Wisconsin pure 
bred seeds. 

The seed houses of Wisconsin and elsewhere are now able 
to purchase and sell to their customers distinct breeds of 
grains of known merit instead of the mixed varieties of un- 
known quantities heretofore sold. The farmer in turn gets 
seeds of much higher yielding power and free from weed 
seed at approximately the same price he formerly paid for 
mixed and scrub stock. 

The various County Orders of the Association hold at least 
one regular annual meeting and such special meetings from 
time to time as the work in hand demands. The Orders as- 
sist in making their respective county fairs of a more educa- 
tional character and they also take an active part in state 
and national competitive displays of grains and forage plants. 

The secretary of each County Order keeps in close touch 
with his members and directs them as far as possible in the 
line of effort that will be for their general interest. Leaflets 
listing pure bred grains and stock are published from time to 
time which aids materially in finding a market for different 
products found on the farm. 

In like manner the secretary of the State Association gets 
out lists of those members who are growing pedigree and 
select varieties of seeds. 

The National Crop Improvement Association will print our 
lists of members having select seeds for sale in large quan- 
tities, bearing both the expense of printing and sending to 
all parts of the United States. 

We now have a membership in the association of approxi- 
mately sixteen hundred, nearly all of whom are active seed 
grain growers, and have equipped themselves with all the 
conveniences for handling the select and pedigree seed grains 
in large quantities. By following the method of having these 
seed grain centers established in • practically every township 
of the state it has brought the select grains in close proxim- 
ity to the farmer where he can have an opportunity to study 
the grains while they are growing and see them threshed be- 
fore deciding to grow them on his own farm. Many farmers' 
will study a cornfield or a grainfield beside the road when it 
would be a hardship for them to study corn from the printed 
page. 
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By the methods above mentioned the Wisconsin pure bred 
seed grains have become known far and near over the entire 
world and the revenue now coming to our state from the sale 
of these select grains goes a great way in gladdening the 
hearts of the seed growers and helps solve the great ques- 
tion of how to keep the boy upon the farm. 



COUNTY ORDERS OF THE WISCONSIN EXPERIMENT 
ASSOCIATION AND OFFICERS WHO GUIDE THEM. 

Dane County Order 

President — Chas. A. Lyman, Sun Prairie 

Vice President — ^C. E. Ruste, Blue Mounds 

Secretary-Treasurer — Otto Toepfer, Madison 
Dodge County Order 

President — Theo. Lehman, Watertown 

Vice President — John R. Jones, Beaver Dam 

Secretary-Treasurer — H. E. Kreuger, Beaver Dam 
Eau Claire County Order 

President — ^B. M. Arries, Augusta 

Vice President — C. A. KoU, Augusta 

Secretary-Treasurer — A. C. Russell, Augusta 
Fond du Lac County Order 

President — Math. Michels, Peebles 

Vice President — R. F. Adams, Campbellsport 

Secretary-Treasurer — A. F. Block, Lomira 
Grant County Order 

President— Walter Steinhoff, Platteville 

Vice President— Chas. Wilkins, Platteville, R. No. 8 

Secretary-Treasurer — Orin Bennett, Platteville 
Green County Order 

President — Marion L. Karney, Brodhead 

Vice President — ^Lewis Krammerer, Brodhead 

Secretary-Treasurer— C. Tochterman, Monroe, R. F. D. 
Green Lake County Order 

President— Ed. M. Fitzmaurice, Berlin 

Vice President— Bert Brewer, Berlin 

Secretary-Treasurer— Ben Parsons, Berlin 
6 
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JeflEerson County Order 

President — R. N. Ward, Ft. Atkinson 

Vice President — H. L. Emmert, Johnson Creek 

Secretary-Treasurer— Ivan Mclntyre, Ft. Atkinson 

La Crosse County Order 

President — S. P. Markle, La Crosse 
Vice President — ^Wm. Moos, Onalaska 
Secretary-Treasurer — Frank E. Balmer, Onalaska 

La Fayette County Order 

President — ^F. J. McConnell, Darlington 
Vice President — Theo Carpenter, Darlington 
Secretary-Treasurer — Orville Benedict, Darlington 

Langlade County Ord6r 

President — Calvin Balliett, Antigo 
Vice President — ^Edward Nordman, Polar 
Secretary-Treasurer — D. S. Stewart, Antigo 

Manitowoc County Order 

President — Herman Roethel, Kiel, R. No. 2 
Vice President — Roland Kolb, Manitowoc 
Secretary-Treasurer — C. W. Meisnest, Manitow^oc 

Marathon County Order 

President — G. A. Parch, Wausau 

Vice President — ^Herman Amhaus, Edgar 

Secretary-Treasurer — J. F. Kadonsky, Wausau 

Milwaukee County Order 

President — ^Wm. II. Basse, West AUis, R. No. 5 
Vice President — Fred Kurtz, Hales Corners 
Secretary-Treasurer — ^F. J. Sievers, Wauwatosa 

Monroe County Orders 

President — C. F. Hansen, Sparta 
Vice President — L. A. Miller, Sparta 
Secretary-Treasurer — C. E. Hitchcock, Sparta 

Racine County Order 

President — Jas. B. Cheesman, Racine 

Vice President — Arthur A. Gerhard, Rochester 

Secretary-Treasurer— Edwin B. Skewes, Union Grove, R 6 

Richland County Order 

President — ^H. A. Martin, Gotham 

Vice President — Hubert Schmitz, Lone Rock 

Secretary-Treasurer — H. L. Post, Sextonville 
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Rock County Order 

President— -Willard Austin, Janesville 

Vice President — James A. Carroll, Janesville R. No. 5 

Secretary-Treasurer — Noyes Raessler, Beloit 
Sauk County Order 

President — G. W. Davies, North Freedom 

Vice President — George Hengstler, Reedsburg 

Secretary-Treasurer — ^W. A. Toole, Baraboo 
St. Croix County Order 

President — ^R. W. Brunner, Hudson 

Vice President — Geo. H. Kruschke, New Richmond 

Secretary — William Schwandt, Stanton 

Treasurer — Chas. Stiles, Hudson 
Shawano County Order 

President — Albert H. Clayberg, Shawano 

Vice President — August Hoebs, Shawano, R. No. 3 

Secretary-Treasurer — Dr. B. Royer, Shawano 
Sheboygan County Order 

President— W. L. lUian, Adell 

Vice President — J. 0. Parish, Plymouth 

Secretary-Treasurer — O. R. Pi:auenheim, Random Lake 
Vernon County Order 

President — Nels 0. Neprud, Coon Valley 

Vice President — Cornelius Sebion, Westby 

Secretary-Treasurer — W. T. McClurg, Viroqua 
Walworth County Order 

President — G. L. Harrington, Elkhorn 

Vice President — L. G. Rockwell, Elkhorn 

Secretary-Treasurer — J. S. Harris, Delavan 
Waukesha County Order 

President — Peter Swartz, Waukesha 

Vice President — Frank E. Fox, Waukesha 

Secretary-Treasurer — James Baird, Waukesha 
Winnebago County Order 

President — ^Arthur Cross, Winneconne 

Vice President — ^Edw. Race, Omro 

Secretary-Treasurer-J. M. Humphrey, Winneconne 
W^ood County Order 

President — Hobert Morris, Arpin 

Vice President— Simon Warlund, Grand Rapids, R. No. 5 

Secretary-Treasurer — 0. J. Leu, Grand Rapids 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS OF THE COUNTY ORDERS OF THE 
WISCONSIN AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT ASSOCIATION. 

AuTicLE l.—Name. The organization shall be known as the 

County Order of the Wisconsin Agricultural 

Experiment Association. 

Abticle Il.—Object. The object of this organization shall be to pro- 
mote the agricultural interests of the County and State in general. 

1st. By cooperating with the Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment 
Association in growing and disseminating pure bred seed grains. 

2nd. By having Associations' exhibits at agricultural fairs. 

3rd. By having annual meetings in order to report and discuss topics 
beneficial to the members of the Order. 

Abticle III. — Membership. 1. Any person may become a member of 
this Order who has taken a course in the College of Agriculture at 
Madison or at any place in the State under the jurisdiction of the 
College. 

2. Any farmer who is interested in pure bred grains and live stock 
or in progressive farming in general may become a member of this 
Order. 

3. Honorary membership may be conferred upon anyone interested 
in progressive agriculture by a majority vote at any annual or special 
meeting. 

Abticle IV. — Dues. A fee of fifty cents shall be collected from each 
member annually. 

Abticle V. — Officers. The officers of this Order shall consist of a 
President, Vice President and Secretary-Treasurer, whose terms of 
office shall be one year, or until their successors are elected. 

Abticle VI. — Duties of Offlcexs, 1. It shall be the duty of the presi- 
dent to preside at all meetings of the Order and to enforce the observ- 
ance of such rules and regulations as will be for the best interest of 
the organization; to appoint all regular committees as he may deem ex- 
pedient for the welfare of the Order. 

2. In the absence of the President, the Vice President shall preside 
and perform the duties of the President. 

3. The Secretary-Treasurer shall keep the records of all meetings 
and proceedings of the Order, also the names of all members and their 
addresses. He shall also keep the funds of the Order, collect all fees, 
pay all debts, and shall submit a written statement of all moneys 
received and paid out by him and shall balance his books not later 
than one month before the annual meeting. 

Article VII. — Disbursements. The funds of the Order shall be used 
to defray its expenses or by vote of the Order for such purposes as will 
advance the agricultural interests of the Order and shall be paid out 
only upon an order signed by the President and countersigned by the 
Secretary. 

Article VIII. — Amendments. This constitution may be amended at 
any meeting by a two-thirds vote of the members of the Order present. 

BY-LAWS. 

Article I. The officers of this Order shall be elected by ballot at the 
annual meeting. 

Article II. This Order shall be governed by Robert's Rules of Order. 

Article III. All members joining at the organization of this Order 
shall be known as Charter Members. 

Article IV. The time and place of holding the annual meeting shall 
be determined by the officers. 

Adopted ,19 
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Typical growth of Silver King corn on the Raessler Farm. Note large ears 
turning downward at the ripening period. 




rrize winning sample of Golden Glow corn, Wisconsin No. 12, grown by Noyes 
Raessler. Note symmetry of ears and uniformity of sample. 
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REPORT OF THE FARM INSPECTOR OF SAUK COUNTY. 

SUPT. GEO. W. DAVIES, NORTH FREEDOM. 

The past year in Sauk county has been one of abundant 
harvests, especially those of hay, corn, potatoes and apples. 
Just now there is being gathered and stored for future use an 
abundant harvest of ice. The relation of c.rop to climate is as 
evident in one case as in the other. • 

The county order which I have the honor to represent is 
still in its infancy and is not quite old enough to be termed a 
''yearling." Forty- six members constitute our organization. 
An exhibit of farm produce was made at the State Fair last 
September and our first annual county exhibit open to mem- 
bers was hold recently. As an advertising body the Sauk 
County Order of the Wisconsin Experiment Association has 
not otherwise come before the public. The chief activities of 
its members have been confined to securing pure bred seed 
grains and to raising a greater variety of the same. Sale and 
exchange of seed among the members is of frequent occur- 
rence and results largely because of their association and ac- 
quaintance as members. 

As farm inspector it has been my privilege to see the farm 
equipment, crops and operations of our members and other 
progressive farmers in all parts of our county. What is be- 
ing done on a few farms in the production of better grains 
and live stock as well as in the use of improved methods of 
farming, will suffice to indicate what the members of the 
County Orders are doing generally. 

WEEDS. 

In imitation of the practice of all up-to-date farmers, I shall 
attack the weed question first. 

In some parts of the country, especially on the lighter soil, 
small patches of snapdragon are flourishing undisturbed and 
each year witnesses a larger area that is being robbed of its 
moisture and plant food. Quack grass is very common on 
many farms and only a few farmers are making a systematic 
and persistent effo»rt to rid field and roadside of this pest. 
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The introduction of new varieties of grains from uncertain 
sources together with the annual purchase of alfalfa and 
clover seed has led to stocking our farms with many varieties 
of noxious and other troublesome weeds. One small field of 
new alfalfa seeding was populous with thrifty growths of sow 
thistle. The introduction of pure bred and desirable grains 
and forage crops should not denote a spread of noxious and 
undesirable weeds. Every member of the State Experiment 
Association as well as the County Order members should insist 
upon the absence of weed seed as well as upon the purity of 
all seed grains sold by any member of the Order. 




BARN AND FARM RESIDENCE ON THE BUNKER HILL FARM. 

Live stock and pure bred seed grains farm specialties. F. S. Bunker, Sauk 

county. 



CORN AND ALFALFA. 

On the Ochsner farm, town of Troy, nearly ninety-five acres 
of Golden Glow com gave an average yield of 45 bushels per 
acre. One field of 25 acres under more favorable conditions 
than the rest averaged about 75 bushels per acre. On this 
farm is in operation a 30 H. P. tv/o cylinder, Ilart-Parr trac- 
tion engine used for pulling six 14 inch plows. Kerosene is 
used for fuel. 

On the Sherwood farm, town of Spring Green, an interest- 
ing experiment with late sowed alfalfa has given most gratify- 
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ing results. In the spring of 1910 a small field was given a 
heavy application of air-slaeked lime on one part and manure 
alone on the other, then plowed deep and planted to corn. In 
April, 1911, the ground was plowed very deep l)ut in narrow 
back furrows so as to provide better drainage. During the 
summer the ground was disked and harrowed at intervals to 
retain moisture and kill weeds. The first week in August alf- 
alfa seed was planted at the rate of 25 pounds per acre and it 
was a marvel how it grew. A thick uniform stand of vigorous 
plants from ten to twelve inches high was secured. Wiscon- 
sin No. 7 corn produced a yield of 75 bushels per acre and 
with its leafy fodder is furnishing silage for one of the best 
herds of grade Holsteins in the county. Two registered Per- 
cheron brood mares are an added source of income on this 
farm. 

On the Bunker Hill farm, town of Delton, every effort is 
being put forth to make this farm second to none in produc- 
tion. Here is to be found one of the famous herds of Polled 
Durhams in Wisconsin. Bunker ^s improved yellow dent corn 
with ordinary field cultivation yields from 60 to 80 bushels 
per acre. One entire field (shown in accompanying picture) 
averaged 80 bushels per acre. 

GOVERNMENT WORK. 

On the Wm. Wichern and Wm. Toole farms, town of Bara- 
boo, cooperative work is being carried on with the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture to determine the actual cost of each 
farm crop produced. Daily reports are furnished, on blanks 
supplied by the government, which show just what these 
farmers are doing from the time they arise in the morning un- 
til the chores are finished at night. 

DAmYING. 

Judging by the large number of silos erected the past sea- 
son and the increasing number of farmers who have fields of 
alfalfa in good condition and other farmers who are rapidly 
becoming inoculated with the idea of the value of alfalfa and 
silage for winter feeding, the dairy cow is not being neg- 
lected. Pure bred herds of Holsteiii, Jersey and Guernsey 
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cattle may be found and a larger number of pure bred sires 
are each year being used to grade up good dairy herds. 

Stave, cement block and reinforced concrete silos are the 
kinds chiefly built. Many concrete silos have been erected 




CONCRETE SILO BUILDING ON THE WICHERN FARM. 

The Wichern Brothers have one of the most practical farms in Sauk county 
located pleasantly a few miles from Baraboo, and by close attention paid to 
Iceeping up its fertility have made it one of the most productive. Live stock 
and pure bred seed grains are specialties upon the farm. Both William and 
C. H. Wichern are members of the Experiment Association and take an active 
part also in the Sauk County Order. They have found by experience that 
dairying and growing pure bred seeds should go hand in hand to insure 
success. 

by the help of forms furnished by the College of Agriculture. 
The work was done without securing outside help. 



CONCLUSION. 



Everywhere the help and influence of the College of Agri- 
culture and the Wisconsin Experiment AssociatioQ are being 
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felt. These institutions are, through their graduates and 
members, reaching out until they affect the life and interests 
of praetieally every farmer in Sauk county and the state at 
large. 



EEPORTS OF SECRETARIES OF THE DIFFERENT 

COUNTY ORDERS OF THE EXPERIMENT 

ASSOCIATION. 

Fond du Lac County Order 
a. f. block, lomira. 

In making this report of the Fond du Lac County Order I 
feel that the efforts put forth the past season have not al- 
together been fruitless. With the continuation of the work 
that was enthusiastically stai'ted a few years ago, I am 
pleased at this time to report to you that everything per- 
taining to the breeding and dissemination of pure bred seed 
grains is being carried on with greater anxiety than ever 
before. 

In spite of the fact a long drouth prevailed during the 
growing season, we managed to get a pretty good crop, per- 
haps not so much in quantity as we would have had, had we 
received a greater supply of moisture. This experience is 
sufficient to give us a fair warning that if we wish to com- 
pete with a long drouth we must prepare and cultivate our 
soil with greater intelligence. 

By reducing our fee at our annual meeting of April 1st, 
1911 from one dollar to fifty cents we had quite an increase 
in membership over that of the previous year, thus making 
our Order much stronger and more effective. 

The first achievement accomplished was the getting out a 
list of seed growers and live stock breeders. These were 
sent out to the members and distributed at the booth at the 
State Fair, also used as an advertising circular by members 
in their correspondence. The next achievement was the put- 
ting up of a County Display at the State Fair, capturing 
first place in a strong competition, thus making it the banner 
county of the State. 
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Manitowoc Coi5nty Order 
0. r. wiegand, cleveland. 

Our Order suffered a great setback during the year 1911 
owing to the extreme drought and hot weather which existed 
almost throughout the county. 

At our last meeting plans and preparations had been made 
to exhibit extensively at our County Fair and to put up an 
exhibit at the State Fair. A special committee had been 
elected to have in charge the exhibits at the County Fair, but 
our County Fair was dispensed with in 1911 for the first time 
in a long number of years and for this reason, and the crops 
being of such inferior quality the officers of the Order de- 
cided that it was impossible to exhibit at the State Fair. 

The seed growers list gotten out by our Order have been 
a great aid in the sale of pure bred seeds. Our third an- 
nual meeting was held March 17 — 18, 1911 at Manitowoc. 
A fine program had been arranged and a large crowd at- 
tended. It was considered a general success. We now have a 
membership of forty. 

Dane County Order 
ray w. chatterton, basco. 

A meeting of the Dane county members of the Wisconsin 
Agricultural Experiment Association was held in the Agron- 
omy Building in Madison on January 14, 1911 for the pur- 
pose of organizing a Dane County Order of the Association. 
The constitution adopted was similar to that of the other County 
Orders. Prof. R. A. Moore was made an honorary member 
of our Order. 

An attempt was made to put up an exhibit at the State 
Fair, which brought a fair return in premiums. The show- 
ing might have been better but for the inexperience of the 
one in charge, and the fact that no one knew their material 
was to be shown until called for about ten days before the 
Fair. A growers list was also gotten out. 

The Order has a membership of twenty at present. It is 
to be hoped that more of the members will join so the county 
will be better represented. 
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Jefferson County Order 
ivan mc intyre, fort atkinson. 

The Jefferson County Order was organized at the last an- 
nual meeting of the Experiment Association. Later the mem- 
bership was increased by holding a meeting at Jefferson dur- 
ing a Farmer's School held by the Extension Department of 
the University. Our membership now consists of twenty-four 
^young farmers. No organized effort was made to advertise 
or exhibit at the County or State Fair, the lack of funds being 
the principal drawback. 

St. Croix County Order 
wm. schwandt, stanton. 

The year 1911 can be considered a good year for the County 
Order as weather conditions were ideal. While we have not 
done anything out of the ordinary, yet we have done the best 
we could under the circumstances. 

Our first good work of the year resulted in capturing the 
large and beautiful silver cup from Washington county, Minne- 
sota. Much of our time was spent in getting up an exhibit for 
the State Fair, and while we did not land at the top, we are satis- 
fled that much was accomplished as it was our first attempt, , 
whereas most of the other counties had years of experience 
along that line. Glenwood City held their annual Inter- 
County Fair Sept. 27 to 29. There we won nearly all the 
pure bred premiums and were paid for putting up a display 
of pure bred sheaf grains and grasses. 

On the 21st 'day of November, 1911, the president and sec- 
retary of our Order presented a request to the county board 
to have an appropriation of $100 set aside for the use of the 
St. Croix County Order and we were much pleased to have 
the $100 allowed us without opposition'. This money is to 
be used for getting up the County Exhibit for the State Fair 
in 1912 and the placing of pure bred seeds in every town in 
the county, where we are as yet not represented and for any 
other work where money can be used to the advancement of 
our county. 

With the help of Prof. K. L. Hatch, who is secretary of the 
Stato Agricultural Extension work, we were successfi^ -in t 
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landing a corn and dairy school at New Richmond followed 
by New Richmond Annual Corn Show. The Industrial Club 
of this city helped us with the work, furnishing the hall, ta- 
bles, and general necessaries free which assured the success 
of the school. The Order in turn helped the Corn Show and 
put up one of the best displays of sheaf grain and grasses 
ever exhibited in this county. Sixty-three students were en- 
rolled nearly all of whom Avere in attendance throughout the 
five days of the Course. 1 am pleased to say the Corn and 
Dairy School conducted by Prof. C. P. Norgord and A. C. Baer 
was a great success. This county is 250 miles from Madison 
and the farmers are unable to get the benefit of the University 
to as great a degree as those counties nearer by. While it 
has done moich good in teaching the farmers how to raise bet- 
ter corn, grain and "dairy cattle, it has also helped to drive out 
the prejudice against the University which exists more or 
less all over the state which is ))rought about through igno- 
rance or selfishness. We hope we can arrange to have another 
such school in the county the coming winter. All members at- 
tending this Course were allowed to join the State Experiment 
Association and the County Order. We now have 55 members 
enrolled and more coming. 

Our annual meeting was held Dec. 16th and besides the reg- 
ular business of the meeting L. A. Baker, Cashier of the Man- 
ufacturers Bank of the city of New Richmond was elijcted an 
honorary member of our order. Mr. Baker is deeply inter- 
ested in agricultural advancement and gave us every assist- 
ance possible at the Corn and Dairy School. The members of 
our Order had the pleasure of having with us Professors R. A. 
Moore and C. P. Norgord. Their talks were inspiring and the 
information given will be a great help to further effort on the 
part of our association. 



BUSINESS MEETING. 

Business meeting of the Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment 
Association, Friday, January 26, 1912, 2 P. M., Auditorium. 

Called to order by the President, C. P. Norgord. The min- 
utes of the last meeting were read and adopted, after .which 
the following officers were elected: 
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President C. P. Norgord, Madison. 

Vice President William Leonard, Jefferson. 

Secretary R. A. Moore, Madison. 

Treasurer H. N. Longley, Dousman. 

On motion of the Secretary, Professor J. F. "Wojta of the 
Upper Michigan School of Agriculture was made an hono- 
rary member of the Experiment Association. 

The President appointed the following committee on resolu- 
tions : 

James B. Cheesman 
H. P. West 
Chas. T. Lyman. 
The selection of a representative to attend to riiatters relat- 
ing to the National Corn Association was taken up and on 
vote, R. A. Moore was unanimously elected. 

The following resolutions were reported by the committee 
and on motion were unanimously adopted. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

R-esolution 1. Completion of the Agronomy Building. 

Whereas, ^^The accommodation of the Agronomy Build- 
ing, for the enormous amount of work carried on by the var- 
ious sections of the Department, is quite insufficient to meet 
its present needs, prompt action should be taken to obtain an 
early extension of the building on the plans originally drawn. 

Be it resolved, That the president and secretary. Professors 
C. P. Norgord, and R. A. Moore, be instructed to take action 
to obtain the needed* changes immediately. 

That a copy of this resolution be sent to each of the mem- 
bers of our Legislature. 
Resolution 2. Government Aid for Extension Work. 

Whereas, The welfare of this country is primarily depend- 
ent upon its agricultural progress, and 

Whereas, The Lever Bill now pending in Congress has been 
provided to further promote the effective agricultural exten- 
sion work now carried on in the various states, and 

Whereas, The aforesaid bill provides for the federal dupli- 
cation of state appropriations, for such purposes, under condi- 
tions as are stated in the bill, 
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Be it resolved, That the United States' Senators and Con- 
gressmen be urged to support such^ immediate legislation as 
will secure to us the advantages of this service, 

That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to each of our 
Senators and Representatives in Congress. 
Resolution 3. Parcels Post. 

"Whereas, The efficiency and low cost of transportation in 
all countries which have experienced the beneficient work of 
the Parcels Post, is duly recognized; 

Therefore he "-it resolved, That the Wisconsin Agricultural 
Experiment Association, numbering 1600 paid-up members, 
representing all parts of the state; gathered at Madison in 
annual session, desires to go on record as not favoring the re- , 
duction of letter postage to one cent per ounce at tlie pres- 
ent time, and in no case, until Congress has enacted a General 
Parcel Post Law, 

Besolved, That we respectfully ask and urge upon the pres- 
ent Congress that it no longer delay giving to the people an 
adequate, up-to-date General Parcel Post, one at least as good 
as that enjoyed by the people of England, Germany, Russia, 
or China. 

Besolved, That the Secretary of this Association be directed 
to forward a copy of these resolutions to the Senate Commit- 
tee on Post Offices and Post Roads, Jonathan Bourne, Chair- 
man; also to the Clerk of the Senate and to the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives; also to each Senator and Repre- 
sentative from the State of Wisconsin. 

Resolved fwrther, That the Secretary shall promptly cause 
to be published in the ** Wisconsin Agriculturist,'' the *' Wis- 
consin Farmer," and the ''Wisconsin Equity News," for the 
information of the members of this Association and our farm- 
ers in general, the replies received from our several repre- 
sentatives bearing upon the several points in these resolu- 
tions. 
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TREASURER ^S REPORT. 

H. N. Longley, treasurer of the association reported on the 
financial condition of the association. His report showed 
the receipts from all sources, except state appropriation 
from January 1, 1911, to January 16, 1912 

to be $1,028.29 

Disbursements covering the same period 926.72 

Balance in treasury January 16, 1912 $101.57 

R. A. Moore, secretary of the association reported on the use 
and condition of the state fund. His report showed the 
total receipts from the state with the balance 

on hand, from Jan. 1, 1911 to Jan. 3, 1912 $3,490.42 

Disbursements covering the same period 2,546.69 

Balance in State Treasury Jan. 3, 1912 $944.73 

We, the undersigned committee, appointed to examine the 
Treasurer's and Secretary's reports on receipts and disburse- 
ments of funds for the past year, beg leave to' report that we 
found them correct. 

Signed B. D. Leith, 
L. F. Graber, 
H. E. Kreuger. 
Eleventh Annual Meeting, Ja». 26, 27, 1912. 

The itemized financial reports are on file for inspection in 
the office of the Experiment Association. 



EXHIBITION OF GRAINS AND FORAGE PLANTS FOR 

1912. 

One of the attractive and beneficial features of past annual 
meetings of the Experiment Association have been the com- 
petitive display of grains and forage plants. Approximately 
one thousand dollars in cash and special prizes have been set 
aside for premiums to be paid annually for the best exhibits 
of pur^ bred seed grains and forage ptonts, The quality of 
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grains displayed has been of a very high standard and the in- 
terest taken in this feature of the meetings is such that the 
association deems it advisable to continue this line of effort 
on a much larger scale. Cash and special prizes to the ap- 
proximate value of twelve hundred dollars will be given to 
the growers of best seeds at the next annual meeting. A list • 
of special prize offerings will be sent to the members of the 
association later in the year. 

All members of the Association should exhibit seed grains 
at their county fair, at the State Fair at Milwaukee and also 
at the Experiment Association Contest. We desire to let 
farmers and seedsmen far and near know what the members 
of the association are able to produce. 

We feel that through the exhibition of pedigree seed grains 
much good can be done in the way of encouraging the growing 
and dissemination of these high yielding grains free from smut 
and obnoxious weed seeds. 

Officers of the county fairs should be seen by individual 
members of the association and the custom followed in the 
past of paying premiums on scrub grains should be discour- 
aged. Prizes should be offered by the county fair associations 
on such varieties of grains and forage plants only as are de- 
serving of encouragement. 

The Experiment Association should demonstrate to the 
seedsmen and farmers of Wisconsin that good seed can be 
grown within our borders which is aceliiuated to our home 
conditions. The seedsmen of our state and of adjoining states 
will be only too pleased to assist in the dissemination of home 
grown seeds if they can be shown that the quahty is better 
than they can get elsewhere. Realizing the great improve- 
ment that can be accomplished in the growing of farm crops 
vre trust that each member of the association will do all in his 
power to assist in the production of choice grains and forage 
plants for our next display. 
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THE GRAIN EXHIBIT OF THE WISCONSIN AGRICUL- 
TURAL EXPERIMENT ASSOCIATION 

At the Second International Barley Show, Chicago. 

L. F. Graber, Madison. 

Again the Wisconsin Pedigree Barleys have lived up to their, 
•old time reputation and have carried oflE a world's championship 
-and once again the honor has fallen to Hon. H. E. Kreuger of 
JBeaver Dam, Wis. '- . » ' - . ! . ' 

. The second International Barley Show was;held.iu the Coli- 
seum ]^ilding, Chicago, 111., October" 12 to-S'2. -The Wisconsin 
barley growers were on hand with a strong ^e?hibit in comJ)eti- 
tion with barley from all parts of the U. S. and s^bme foreign 
countries. , . - . 

Soon after the close of the exhibition the following telegram 
^as received by Prof. R. A. Moore f rfem t^;^^ Show authorities, 
**The pedigree Oderbrucker barley grown by Krueger nine- 
teen eleven took grand prize for six rowed barleys, giving him 
five prizes, aggregating five hundred iind fifty dollars. Wis- 
•consin prizes total eleven hundred aiii^ twenty fiv6 dollars, 
'distributed among six prize winners.". >** ' 

A list of the prizes awarded to Wisconsin exhibitoi-s are as 
■follows : 
H. E. Kreuger^, Beaver Dam. Worlds Champioi^^iw 

best six rowed barley ,. ^ . . ,, »^^Kv? • • $540.00 

Tjoujs Groth, C^darlxurg, American prize on sei2onid 

best six row^d barley $150.00 

Albert Meyer, BeaVer Dam, Wisconsin prize and special 

" prize omsix roWed barley $180.00 

TVfalachiilyAii,*Kaukauna, Wisconsin prize on six rowed. 

barley $120.00 

•John K. Gebhard, Waukesha, Third special prize for 

two rowed barleys grown in the Middle Western 

States $75.00 

Pabsl Brewing Co., Milwaukee, American prize for best 

two rowed 1910 barleys exhibited $50.00 

Never" before were the Wisconsin barleys put through such 
•a severe test. 

Sixty pounds of the threshed grain constituted a competitive 
sam'ple. This of course did away with all possibility of hand 
•picking and other grooming which is commonly a practic^ ^?Salp 
7 '^'"'"^^^ ^ 
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small peck samples are entered in a contest. A chemical analysis 
was made of all samples exhibited and the final awards repre- 
sented the judgment of sixteen of the best grain experts in the 
United States. 

Aside from the actual competitive exhibits the Experiment 
Association was alloted about 1200 square feet of floor space 




CHICAGO BARLEY SHOW. 
Pedigree Wisconsin Grains in Sacks for Public Inspection 

for an educational agricultural display. It is of special interest 
to note that Wisconsin was the only state, represented by an 
educational agricultural exhibit. Large crowds daily thronged 
the Coliseum and the progressiveness of the Wisconsin farmer 
as illustrated by the beautiful exhibit was reflected on thous- 
ands of people from' all parts of the U. S. and the world. 

The immensity of the show brought together the barley pro- 
ducers as well as the barley consumers, not only from all parts of 
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the United States but from' distant foreign countries. It was 
therefore highly essential that Wisconsin grains show up to the 
best advantage. 

In the way of national and international advertisement of 
Wisconsin pure bred grains and particularly Wisconsin pedi- 
gree barley, the best of results were secured. The Wisconsin 
booth was visited by thousands of interested admirers of the 
exhibit and impression produced not only advertised Wisconsin 
pure brjed grains but the entire state as well. One large malster 
from Montana gave forth his experience with 3500 bushels of 
Wisconsin pedigree barley he had purchased for seed purposes 
two years ago. 

' * The greatest trouble with barley growing in Montana is the 
shattering of the heads at harvest time. Our experience with 
the Wisconsin barley has been, that there was little or no shat- 
tering the first year, although in the second generation (year*) 
it begins to shatter considerably, and apparently this increases 
from year to year. In- view of this fact I expect to import a 
fresh seed supply every two years from Wisconsin. The Wis- 
consin pedigree barleys are wonderful in their uniformity and 
yielding powers.'' 

Numerous expressions of this sort are more than encouraging. 
They indicate the great commercial possibilities of pure bred 
seed growing in our state. On the whole the exhibit worked 
wonders in the way of wide advertisement of the true merits of 
Wisconsin pure bred grains and the economy with which it was 
arrangd (cost to the as^ciation less than $150) justifies furthet 
work along this line in the future. 
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THE JOINT EXHIBIT OF THE WISCONSIN AGRICUL- 
TURAL EXPERIMENT ASSOCIATION AND THE 
AGRONOMY DEPARTMENT 

At the Wisconsin State Fair, 1911. 

l. f. graber, madison. 

Never before in the history of the Experiment Association and 
Agronomy Department cf the College of Agriculture wss there 
such a carefully prepared and representative exhibit of the co- 
ordinated agricultural work as that shown at the 1911 State Fair. 




Trophies and Medals Won on Pure Bred Wisconsin Grains, a Part of the 

Exhibit. 

It might well have been criticised as being ''a little overdone" 
tliat is to say, so extensive as not to be readily comprehended by 
the spectators — however, from the standpoint of beauty, sym- 
metry and attractiveness it was admired by the most critical. The 
Experiment Association has had several years of experience in 
preparing exhibits of grains and forage plants. They have learned 
that one of the most important essentials of agricultural dis- 
plays of this nature is careful grouping and systematic arrange- 
ment of the various crops. The wall space should be divided 
into sections each of which will represent a certain crop. For 
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-example, at the 1911 State Fair, the wall space was apportioned 
f 01' the sheaf and other exhibits of the following crops : — wheaty 
oats, barley, rye, com, forage crops, weeds and miscellaneous 
crops so that the entire exhibit was made up of a combination 
of separate exhibits of the above crops. This made matters very 
convenient in accommodating vast crowds which daily thronged 
the exhibit Building. If a man was interested in corn, he 
««ould- readily be conducted to the corn section where this mat- 
ter could be intelligently discussed in the presence of excellent 
illustrative material.. 

Another important essential of the successful exhibit is the 
careful and plain labeling of the various materials exhibited. 
This was accomplished for the most part by means of 4x6 inch 
cards carefully printed and attached to the sheaf grains or other 
parts of the display. 

One very attractive feature of the exhibit was a display of 
trophies and medals won by members of the Wisconsin Agri- 
-cultural Experiment Association on pure bred grains. It w^as 
the means of arousing curiosity and informing the otherwise 
uninterested public as to reputation and character of the Wis- 
consin pure bred grains and the extent to which they are being 
raised from a commercial standpoint. 

The exhibit was particularly of an educative character. 
Hundreds of pressed samples.of our common and noxious weeds, 
correctly named were shown and many farmers were able to 
identify some weeds they had seen much of but never had 
learned the correct nam'es. The excellent sheafs of pure bred 
and pedigreed barley, wheat, oats, rye, etc. called attention to 
the merits of these grains produced by 7 to 12 years of 
careful breeding and selection in comparison with the too com- 
monly grown scrub grains without breeding or selection. 
Charts with interesting tables and other data were objects of 
study for those interested particularly along agricultural lines. 
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DIVISION OF FARM CROPS. 

PLAN OF WORK FOR THE COMING YEAR. 
R. A. MoORE. 

The efforts of the Experiment Association for 1912 should 
be concentrated on the growing and dissemination of the pure 
bred varieties of corn, oats, wheat, barley and rye. Great de- 
mand from all over the country for select pedigree seed grains 
grown by our association convinces me that the farmers are 
quick to realize the importance of growing crops from the 
pure bred seeds instead of continuing the common scrub varie- 
ties. The great interest so far obtained for select seed grains 
can only be maintained by observing strict rules of honest 
practice. 

If for any reason our seed crop should be damaged or con- 
taminated with noxious weed seeds we should at once notify 
the Secretary and refrain from selling such seed. All seeds 
of questionable character should be ground and fed on the 
farm or sold as feed and not listed as seed grains. 

Our work in the growing and dissemination of standard var- 
ieties of corn for Wisconsin should be continued and pushed 
with the utmost. vigor. No longer should we allow the scoop- 
shovel method of supplying seed corn, but insist that all seed 
corn be furnished in the ear and that to be kiln-dried corn. 
No seedsman can advance a single good argument for not sell- 
ing seed corn in the ear. Where shelled seed corn is supplied 
the farmer, the danger of mixing and getting an inferior grade 
of corn is too great to be safely advocated. The only safe, 
sure way of preparing seed corn for market is to fire dry it 
and then store safely in a dry room for shipment. All seed 
curn should be shipped in the ear for which the grower should 
receive ample returns for his extra labor. By adhering 
strictly to the above principle we will be able to throw neW 
life and vigor into the corn plant and lead the world in pro- 
duction per acre. 

Our experiments for 1912 are outlined in the Ninth annual 
report and members of the association will follow these out- 
lines and instructions given therewith. All members experi- 
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menting will be furnished report blanks in due time for the 
purpose of reporting the experiments. 

Members should bear in mind that whenever an experiment 
i« undertaken the Secretary should have full knowledge of the 
same so as to be able to compile the data for publication. 

In my travels throughout the state, I frequently visit mem- 
bers of the association who are growing and testing seed 
grains, but do not think it necessary to make a report. The 
value and importance of the work is lost entirely to others if 
we neglect so important a duty. In order to be placed on the 
seed grower's list one must notify the Secretary of the kind 
and amount of seed, the price per bushel, a pint sample of the 
seed, and any other data that may be well for the Secretary to 
know. 

The grower of pure bred seed grains should be a business 
man in the strictest sense and should have business cards and 
letter heads for business correspondence. These cards and 
letter heads should be modest, giving the name of the farm, 
the owner's name, the seed grains grown, and any specialties 
put in practice upon the farm. 



CO-OPERATIVE WORK IN THE DISSEMINATION OF 
PURE BRED SEED GRAINS. 

SEED GRAIN SPECIAL RUN ON THE CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE AND 
ST. PAUL LINES. 

One of the latest moves in behalf of Agriculture and espec- 
ially that connected in spreading knowledge regarding pure 
bred seed grains and best methods of growing and marketing 
the same is the work carried on by the Experiment Association 
And the College of Agriculture in. cooperation with the Coun- 
cil of American Grain Exchanges. For several years the Mil- 
waukee Chamber of Commerce has manifested a deep interest 
in the pure bred seed grain work of the College and has as- 
sisted by offering beautiful silver trophies in the annual grain 
contests of tlie Wisconsin Experiment Association. ' Their as- 
sistance has materially aided in the good work. 
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Last year the work took on a wider scope and the Americant 
Grain Exchanges assisted in the dissemination of pure bred 
seed grains and also in the general information relating to the- 
latest improved methods of growing and marketing the same. 
Through this assistance members of the Experiment Associa- 
tion found ready sale for all their pedigree seed grains and 
thus the pure bred seeds found their way over a wide area of 
country. 




CROP IMPROVEMENT CAR READY TO START ON ITS PURE BRED 
SEED GRAIN MISSION. 



A pure bred seed demonstration car was run through south-^ 
ern and central Wisconsin. The ear was fitted out with all the 
latest appliances for testing, grading and sowing grains and 
grasses. Treating the grains for prevention of smut and other 
diseases was emphasized; and bulletins giving information on 
all phases of growing grains and forage plants were given to 
the public. The Demonstration car was out for two weeks 
and made ten counties. Day and evening meetings were held 
at the county seats of the counties visited and the pupils of the 
public schools with their teachers and friends had an oppor- 
tunity to visit the car each day and learn of the work of grow- 
ing and disseminating pure bred seed grains. County Ordera 
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INTERIOR VIEWS OF CAR SHOWING PEDIGREE BARX.EY, WHEAT, 
OATS, CORN AND RYE. 
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of the Experiment Association were organized in those coun- 
ties passed through where they did not already exist and thus 
a permanent organization was left to emphasize and carry on 
the good work for years to come. In many ways the meetings 
held in connection with the pure bred seed trip rank among 
the most successful agricultural meetings held in the state. 
The work will be continued the coming fall and winter and 
people in other counties be accorded the same opportunity of 
learning the good message of pure bred seeds. 

We are living in an age of seed grain improvement and our 
utmost endeavors should be to cooperate and lend a helping 
hand in banishing scrub seeds forever from our country and 
in their place emphasize high yielding pedigree seeds that 
through tests have proven their worth both to quality and 
yield. 

NUMBIiB OP PLACES VISITED AND ACTUAL NUUBEB OP PABMEBS 
IS ATTESDAiSOE AT THE MEETINGS. 

Jan. 15. PlattevlDe » 125 

Jin. 1«. Darlinffton* 120 

Jan. 17. Brodhead* lOo 

Jan. 18. JaneavlUe* ^ lOO 

Jan. 19. Elkborn* 200 

Jan. 20. Waukesha* ICO 

Jan. 22. Pond du Lac uo 

Jan. 28. Beayer Dam 200 

Jan. 24. Waterto'wn 200 

Jan. 26. Bichland Center 260 

Total number In attendance 1,606 



*Placea where Cbunty Orders of the Experiment AsBodatlon were formed. 
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